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ABSTRACT 

The Cluster Schools Program attempted to restructure 
the governance structure in participating Newark (New Jersey) schools 
through shared decision making and site-based management* It also 
sought to foster strong links with other public and private 
institutions by establishing a collaborative that includes university 
participants among others. This report, presents results of the first 
evaluation of program impact on the 10 participant schools. The 
evaluation relied on perceptions, attitudes, and behaviors of major 
participants. Questionnaires were completed by 4 central office 
personnel, 21 administrators, 187 teachers, and 274 parents. 
Highlights of findings are presented in the following areas: (1) the 
impact of organizational changes on schools; (2) the central office 
team; (3) endorsement of site-based management; (4) the level of 
involvement of schools and faculties in major program initiatives; 
(5) teacher perceptions of the impact of the Cluster Schools Program 
on bringing about change in the schools; and (6) the impact on 
student achievement. Highlighted findings underscore the need for the 
school district to look critically at the restructuring effort. 
Recommendations emphasize the importance of enhancing impact on the 
instructional program. Sixteen tables and four figures illustrate the 
evaluation. Three appendixes list collaborators, contain the study 
instruments, and give an achievement profile for cluster schools, 
(SLD) 
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Highlighted Findings 



. Bringing about systemic changes in school structures requires a long term 
commitment to both the concept and process of change. The experiences of school 
districts which have attempted to restructure either in part, or wholly, aspects of their 
educational environments indicate that this process is complex and tends to occur slowly. 
However, as the restructuring process progresses, changes and redefinitions of goals and 
focus may have to occur. The highlighted findings from the evaluation of the Ouster 
Schools Program, which are presented belov/, underscore the need for the District to look 
critically at the manner in which this restructuring effort is unfolding in the schools. 
Recognizing that the process of change requires time, the challenge is how to make this 
effort more effective, especially with respect to the instructional program. 



Impact of OrganizfUional Changes on Schools 

* The creation of a layer of support in the Central Office was rated positively by 
most school administrators. 

* The Qaster Schools Program has been successful in bringing about levels of 
improvement in several problematic areas that existed in the schools before the 
initiative began in 1989. However, for some schools, important factors that make 
for a viable instructional program have not been fiilly addressed, for example, 
staffing, discipline, school management and staff attendance. 

* School administrators feel that several of the program components associated with 
the Ouster Initiative have not made a significant imprint on their instructional 
programs. 



Central Office Team 

* Feelings of dissonance exist among some members of the Central Office Team 
with respect to their enacted roles. In spite of this, all members of the team feel 
tiliat they are being effective in helping the schools to improve. 

* Difficulties with school administrators have resulted in minimal involvement of 
some members of the Central Office team in these administrators' schools. 
Further the involvement of some members of the Central Office team in some key 
activities associated with the Quster Initiative is minimal. 

* Among some schools, there currently exists an imbalance between local site 
autonomy and central office oversight and responsibility with that imbalance in 
favor of the school. 
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Highlighted Findings 



Endorsement of Site-Based Management 

• In sq)ite of the move towards shared decision making as an important element of 
the restructuring initiative, almost half of all teachers surveyed do not feel that 
they know enov'sh about the concept to offer an opinion about it. 

• Those administrators and teachers who fed that they understand the concept of 
shared decision making endorse the concept very highly. There is a hesitancy, 
however, to endorse site based management for other schools. Also, both 
administrators as well as teachers concur that the adoption of shared decision 
making has not made their jobs easier, neither has it resulted in significantly 
different school practices. 

• Teachers who were members of their schools' faculty corps, leadership, and 
school improvement teams were likely to feel more positively about shared 
decision making than teachers who weie not members. 

Level of Involvement of Schools and Faculties 
in Major Program Initiatives 

• Activities which have engendered the most extensive involvement according to 
school administrators are the Princeton Training and the concomitant development 
of leadership teams and faculty corps. 

• The parent corps have not achieved the same degree of coalescence as the faculty 
corps in most of the schools. 

• School administrators value very highly the leadership group structures which 
have emerged out of the Cluster Schools Initiative, with the leadership team being 
rated the most positive. 

• Few schools have engaged extensively in shared decision making, and student 
mentoring programs. 

• School administrators, while expressing satisfaction with the professional 
development activities which they personally have receiv«i through the Ouster 
Program, are less satisfied witii the staff development activities for teachers and 
parents. 

• One third of all teachers responding to the survey noted that they are not direcUy 
involved with any of the novel programs associated with the Cluster Schools 
Program. 
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Highttghted Findings 



* Based on teacher responses, the activities with the highest level of involvement 
are cooperative learning and the Teacher Proffjssional Development Project. 

* At least 44% of all parents surveyed indicate that they know about, and 
understand what the Ouster Program wants to accomplish. However, the 
percentage of parents reporting membership on their schools' parent corps is 
relatively small. 

* Parents who are members of their schools' parent corps express strong 
satisfaction with the training which they have received through the Cluster 
Program. 



Teacher Perceptions of the Impact of the Cluster Schools Program 
on Bringing about Changes in Their Schools 

• Only a relatively small percentage of teachers (31 %) feel that the Cluster School 
Program has impacted positively on their schools' morale. In spite of this low 
figure, slightly more than half (56%) express optimism that their schools will 
improve. 

• Tne percentage of teachers who indicate that the Ouster Schools Program has had 
an impact on their classroom practices is 39%. Forty-six percent see no impact, 
and 16% are undecided. 

• Over 60 % of the teachers responding to the survey believe that teachers now have 
more opportunities to. influence school policy. However, only 49% thought that 
administrators spend more time soliciting teacher opinions. 



Impact On Student Achievement 

* In following the pattern of achievement of the Ouster Schools from 1988 through 
1992 we have seen a significant decline in these schools position vis-a-vis the 
district. This has occurred in all three academic areas, reading, language arts and 
mathematics at both the elementary as well as the secondary level. 

* The most dramatic downturn in the performance of most of the Cluster schools 
occurred in 1991. 

* The only school which has increased its academic performance relative to its 
pc ition in 1988 is Eighteenth Avenue. This occurred in both mathematics and 
language arts. 
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Highlighted Findings 



* Substantial declines are evident in two schools, Cleveland and Morton, for all 
three academic areas. 

R:^contmendations 

* A balance must be established between site-autonomy and control and Central 
Office oversight and responsibility. 

* If the Central Office Team is to maximize its effectiveness, it must critically 
address the problems of role strain and dissonance which currendy exists among 
some of its members. 

* The Division of Ouster Schools Program must revisit from a programmatic 
viewpoint the way in which the restructuring effort is unfolding. This will 
require a keen look at the various programs and a critical appraisal of each 
program's contribution to the enhancement of learning. 

* It is crucial that the Division of Cluster Schools Program unravel the reasons 
behind the significant slippage in student performance which we have seen in 
most of the Cluster schools. 

* Expanded opportunities for professional development, especially with respect to 
instruction, must become a priority. 

* Since the average classroom teacher appears to be only marginally and 
tangentially involved in the process of change, ways of making the Ouster 
Initiative more immediate and direct to their experiences in the classroom must 
be explored. 

* Some formal mechanism for determining accountability must be built into the 
overall plan for restructuring these schools. Issues pertoining to what is expected 
of the schools and the Central Office at the various junctures of this initiative 
should be clearly articulated. Accountability cannot be ad hoc, but must be 
systematic and formalized so that a clear understanding of goals and expectations 
is achieved by all. 
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An Overview of the 
Cluster Schools Program 



Tntrodiiction 

The thrust towards the restructuring 
of public schools has been influenced by 
the interplay of three factors: the quest 
to improve the economic competitiveness 
of America; the desire to ensure that the 
inequities in educational ss^ces and 
outcomes that are apparent in certain 
commviU)ies are redressed; and the need 
to resolve the emerging crisis in the 
quality of the teaching force (Elmore, 
1990). Historically, the restructuring 
movement can be traced to the late 
1970's when the emphasis was on 
academic content and higher standards 
for students and teachers. The current 
wave of restructuring initiatives are 
more comprehensive and broad based in 
orientation, encompassing not only the 
establishment of higher expectations for 
students, but also advocating for 
fundamental changes in teaching 
pedagogics, and in the practice and 
management of public schools (Elmore, 
1990:1). 

Four undergirding themes lie at the 
heart of the current wave of 
restructuring efforts (Wehlage, Smith 
andlipman, 1992). The first centers on 
the nature of student experiences in 
school, and speaks to the issues of 
quality in curriculum, instruction, school 
climate, discipline and student support in 
non-academic areas. The second motif 
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addresses the professional life of 
teachers, calling for a redefinition and 
reconceptualization of the role and 
responsibilities of the teacher. The third 
theme concerns school governance, 
management and leadership. These 
restructuring efforts seek to reconfigure 
the ways in which authority and 
accoimtjiility are distributed in schools 
through site-based management, shared 
decision making and school councils. 
The fourth or final theme calls for an 
expansion in the number of stakeholders 
in the educational process through the 
establishment of collaboratives with 
community and private sector elements. 
Although conceptually and analytically 
these motifs may be treated as distinct, 
most school reform agendas usually 
incorporate mere thin one. 

Support for restructuring schools has 
come ftom a broad coalition of different 
groups, including state and federal 
legislators, local educators and 
politicians, as well as private foundations 
and industry. Major restructuring 
attempts have occuired in Chicago, Dade 
County, Florida, Philadelphia, the San 
Juan (UT) School District and the 
McCormick County School Districts of 
South Carolina among others. Results 
on the success of some of these efforts 
are far from conclusive. 
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For example, a recent evaluation of 
the New Futures Initiatives - which 
represents an attempt by the Annie 
E. Casey Foundation to initiate 
institutional changes in several schools 
throughout the country - found that in 
actuality over a three year period no 
major restructuring of the schools had 
occurred (Wehlage, Smith and Lipman, 
1992). The new roles for teachers and 
administrators that were envisioned 
Med to materialize. Schools were also 
unable to develop meaningful 
collaboration with outside public and 
private institutions. Similarly, studies of 
the impact of the Chicago school reform 
act of 1988 found that attempts at 
restructuring have had minimal impact 
on basic classroom practice. The 
findings from these studies imply rather 
clearly that entrenched institutional and 
cultund I actices within public schools 
are extremely difficult to change. 

It is against this backdrop of a 
nationwide move towards the reorgani- 
zation of public schools coupled with an 
acknowledgement of the problematic 
histories of schools in the Central Ward, 
that the initiative in Newaxk can be 
understood. In 1989, the Newark 
School District attempted a restructuring 
initiative involving Central High School 
and 7 of its feeder elementary schools: 
Morton, Quitman, Cleveland, Newton, 
Burnet, Warren and Eighteenth Avenue. 
In 1991, two additional schools became 
part of the Cluster Program, Samuel 
Berliner and the Harold Wilson 
Professional School. All the schools 
involved in the Ouster Schools Program 



are located in the central ward of the 
city and have histories of undcrachieve- 
mmt in comparison to other schools in 
the District. The primary distinguishing 
feature of the Cluster Schools Program 
was the change in the administrative 
oversight of these schools. An 
organizational unit was established in the 
Central Office headed by an assistant 
executive superintendent who was aided 
by three staff persons. This office was 
responsible for overseeing educational 
programs at both the elementary and 
secondary levels. 

The restructuring initiative that was 
embarked upon in these schools 
incorporated elements of the general 
restructuring movement which were 
discussed previously. For «ampie, the 
Cluster School Program attempted to 
restructure the governance structure in 
these schools through shared decision 
making and site-based management. It 
also sought to foster strong linkages with 
other public and private institutions by 
the establishment of a collaborative 
which includes such agencies as the 
Victoria Foundation, The Princeton 
Center for Leadership Training, Rutgers 
University Department of Education 
among others. 

This report presents the results from 
the first formal evaluation on the impact 
of the Cluster Schools Program in 
effectuating change within the ten 
schools that are a part of the initiative. 
It is schematically organized into four 
chapters. The first Chapter provides a 
description of the Cluster Liitiative and 
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discusses the major program 
components. Chapter 2 is devoted to 
addressing the issue of how one 
measures success of reorganization 
efforts of this nature/ It also presents an 
overview of the evaluation model used in 
the study. A presentation of the results 
is to be found in Chapter 3, followed by 
a discussion of foldings and suggested 
recommendations in Chapter 4. 

It is worth pointing out to the reader 
that this evaluation is limited by its 
omission of process data. Information 
of this quality provide valuable insights 
into how programs evolve over time, 
and are invaluable in efforts that lead to 
program modification. However, the 
evaluation design was constrained first 
of all by an evaluation plan that was 
submitted as part of the District's 
Educational Improvement Plan and 
which was subsequently approved by the 
State Department of Education. 
Secondly, the gathering of this type of 
data requires an inordinate expenditure 
of time especially with a program of this 
magnitude. The small size of the full- 
time evaluation staff precluded us from 
pursuing this type of data collection 
effort. Nevertheless, we feel that the 
evaluation design used, and the quality 
of data which was collected from the 
schools and the Central Office give us 
not only a summative picture of the 
impact of the program, but also allow us 
through their implicitness to 
serendipitously reconstruct the evolution 
of some aspects of the program over the 
three year period. 



7%€ Cluster Schools Program 
Restructuring Initiative 

According to the mission statement 
espoused by the Division of Cluster 
Schools Program and printed in several 
of its documents, the goal of the 
restructuring initiative is to improve 
student learning through excellence in 
teaching that results in: 

* "Graduating higher percentages and 
bettCT educated young Newark 
citizens as measured by improved 
personal thinking skills; greater 
personal self sufficiency in the home 
and society; and technical, business 
or other skills employable in a 
competitive market. Specific 
importance is placed on reading, 
communications and mathematics 
competencies.** 

* "A model system of administration 
streamlined in structure and process 
to speed the ability to make changes 
and improve teacher effectiveness. 
Major emphasis will be given to 
localized control that strives for 
shared decision making, cooperative 
planning, and the focused involve- 
ment of parents, students, teachers 
and administrators on educational 
issues that make learning more 
relevant to the students. " 

In accomplishing this mission the 
Division of Cluster Schools Program 
proposed to develop plans that address 
conditions - both internal and external- 
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that impinge upon educational success in 
these schools. It identified the external 
conditions to be influences emanating 
from the community at large, and 
Central Office imperatives. Attempts to 
circimivent these forces rested upon 
developing site-based management and 
increased participatory roles for 
teachers, parents and students in the 
decision making process. Internal 
conditions were identified as the neerU 
of students, school employees and 
parents. Strategies proposed to improve 
these conditions included restructuring 
the instructional programs and 
establishing school-based training and 
support programs. These strategies are 
summed up by the following subgoals: 

a) lo^lized control of school operations; 

b) increased parent involvement; c) 
increased collaboration with outside 
institutions; d) increased staff 
development opportunities for all school 
personnel; e) increased clinical 
supervision of school administraton and 
teachers and f) restructured curriculum. 

In order to facilitate these plans a 
team of Central Office personnel were 
assembled. This team included an 
Assistant Executive Superintendent, A 
Director of Community Services, a 
Director of Academics and a 
management specialist in charge of 
business operations. Each of these 
individuals was expected to play a 
unique role in the attempt to make the 
schools more efficient and effective. 
The Assistant Exa:utive Superintendent 
functioned primarily as the administrator 
' of the program, providing direction and 



setting policy for not only school 
personnel, but the outside agency 
collaborators as well. 

The three newly created positions 
Management Specialist, Director of 
Academics and Director of Commxmity 
Affairs were to provide more direct non- 
administrative services to the schools. 
For example, the Management Specialist 
presumably was suppose to function first 
as a liaison between the Central Office 
and the schools, alleviating the latter of 
some of the onerous burdens involved 
with its business relationship with the 
Central Office. This person was also 
expected to function in an advisory 
capacity as the schools moved towards 
site-based management. On the other 
hand, the Director of Academics was 
envisioned as helping the schools with 
their instructional programs, which 
included analyzing their achievement 
patterns, interfacing with other 
instructional departments in the Central 
Office, and assisting the schools in their 
school improvement efforts. Finally, the 
Director of Community Affairs was 
responsible for not only representing the 
interests of parents, family and the 
community, but also was responsible for 
designing, developing and charting 
implementation strategies that would 
enhance parent involvement. The degree 
to which the role expectations for these 
newly created positions were actually 
realized, and their relative success in 
bringing about changes in the schools 
are discussed more fully in Chapter 3. 

Expansion of the pool of resources 
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available to the schools in this 
restructuring effort came through the 
establishment of a collaborative with 
several outside institutions. These 
institutions represented a broad cross- 
section of interests that were in a 
position to offer support to the schools. 
The collaborative consisted of twelve 
organizations a list of which is found in 
Appendix A. The building of this col- 
laborative occurred gradually over the 
three years and seemed to have been 
more ad hoc than systematic. Ttiis is 
reflected in the feet that many of the 
collaborators were unaware of the kinds 
of support each was giving to the Cluster 
Program, and unsure of how their 
activities fitted into the overall goals and 
objectives of the Ouster iProgram. One 
of the issues addressed in this evaluation 
is the extent to which the average 
classroom teacher in each school was 
aware of the contributions which these 
collaborators were making. 

In summary, the restructuring 
initiative that occurred under the guise 
of the Ouster Schools Program involved 
in principle at least, a reordering of the 
vertical and lateral relationships which 
existed between the schools and the 
Central Office, and among the schools 
themselves. The vertical changes 
included (1) reporting to an Assistant 
Executive Superintendent who had the 
responsibility for a Pre/K through 12th 
grade instructional program; (2) having 
the services of a Management Specialist 
who functioned as an ombudsman for the 
schools in their non-instructional 
interchanges with the Central Office; (3) 



having the services of a Director of 
Academics who provided them with 
assistance regarding their instructional 
program; and (4) having the services of 
a Director of Community Affairs who 
assisted them with community and 
parental linkages. These changes 
rqpresented significant organizational 
changes for the Central Office itself, as 
the other administrative instructional 
units are organized differently. 

The lateral restructuring of relation- 
ships involved the ways iri which the 
schools co'\ld potentially develop new 
interaction patterns among themselves. 
For example, one can posit, that with 
the new organizational arrangement, the 
relationship between the high and 
elementary schools should not be a 
fractured one. The bringing together of 
Central High School and its feeder 
elementary schools under one 
administrative umbrella should in theory 
promote greats dialogue between both, 
and make for a more coherent 
instructional program for students. 
Among the elementary schools 
themselves the smallness of the Cluster 
unit and the cross cutting staff 
development activities that involves all 
schools should foster a closer working 
relationship between them. 

Program Components of the 
CbisUr Imdadve 

The Cluster Program sees itself as 
offering the schools a unique opportunity 
to engage in a number of innovative 
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instructional and staff development 
activities. Many of these activities 
involve some form of support or col- 
laborative arrangement with an outside 
institution under the guidance and 
leadership of the Central Office Quster 
Division. The programs fall under one 
of four general categories: a) restruc- 
tured instructional programs; b) staff 
development training for teachers; c) 
support programs for students and d) 
parent support programs. It is important 
to point out that not ail programs were 
at the time of this evaluation fully 
implemented. Questions as to the extent 
to which individual schools are involved 
with these programs are fully addressed 
in Chapter 3. The following discussion 
simply attempts to provide the reader 
with a brief description of the major 
program . components of the Cluster 
Initiative. 



Ristruetund Instructional Programs 

Programs falling under this general 
rubric strive to reconfigure or re-alter 
the existing instructional program in 
some way. As of Spring 1992, there 
were eight programs of this genre: 
(i) All-Day Kindergarten, (ii) Non- 
graded Primary Unit, (iii) Restructured 
Middle Grades, (iv) Alternative School 
for 7th and 8th graders at Samuel 
Berliner, (v) Alternative Program for 9R 
and lOR students, (vi) Honors Program - 
Central High, (vii) Integrated Science 
and Math Program for the Middle 



Grades and (viii) Extended Day for 
Homeless Children. 

TiachMr S9qfport 

Many of the activities directed 
toward providing support for teachers 
have come through formalized 
arrangement with outside collaborators, 
with the most extensive involving the 
Princeton Center for Leadership 
Training. The four major support 
activities for teachers are (i) The 
TeachCT Professional Development 
Project, (ii) Training for School-Based 
Management and Shared Decision 
Making, (iii) Cooperative Learning in 
the Classroom, and (iv) The learning in 
Full Effect Project. The latter' project 
subsumes school improvement team 
training. 



StudMnt Support 

Three activities identified as part of 
the support for students are (i) school- 
based student mentoring activities, (ii) 
Cities in School and (iii) The Peer 
Connection Program. 



Partmt Support 

Supportive programs for parents 
included the establishment of parent 
corps, the holding of parent forums and 
the utilization of the Parent Advisory 
Councils. 



Measuring the Effectiveness of the 
Cluster Schools Pr ogram 



Chapter Two 



Measuring School Effectiveness 

Ultimately the success of any 
restructuring effort will depend upon the 
degree to which authentic student 
outcomes can be validated. Neverthe- 
less, there are many subgoals, the 
successful accomplishment of which will 
lead to the desired outcomes projected 
for all students. Restructuring efforts 
can be distinguished from other models 
of school change by the attempt to 
radically reconstitute the cultural process 
of schooling for all groups, including 
students, faculty, parents and 
administrators. The move towards 
participatory decision-making and local 
autonomy is periiaps the most frequently 
used strategy in this process. 

Not surprisingly, interim 
measurements of the effectiveness of 
restructured schools have tended to focus 
on the degree to which schools have 
been able to successfully decentralize 
decision-making and assume local 
control. Similar to efforts elsewhere in 
the country, the Cluster Schools 
Program has placed an emphasis on 
localized control and shared-decision 
making, with the accent being placed 
more strongly on the latter. As was 
noted in Chapter 1 the training of 
administrators, faculty and parents in the 
principles underlying this form of school 
governance is one of the major activities 
of the Cluster Schools Program. Pre- 



vious research on the efforts of other 
school districts clarify some of the 
problems which these districts have 
£aced, and sensitize us to some likely 
problems which the Cluster Program is 
apt to confront in this aspect of school 
change. 

Pcrhq?s the single most important 
issue is a definitional one, what does the 
concept school-based management mean, 
and what is its relationship to such 
concepts as shared decision making and 
school improvement programs? 
Although these concepts are frequently 
used interchangeably they do not 
necessarily signify the same meaning. 
The concept school-based management 
connotes autonomy and shared decision 
making. Autonomy implies that the 
schools assume decision-making 
responsibility over three major areas: 
budget, staffing and curriculum (Clune 
& White, 1988). While shared decision 
making on the other hand, refers to the 
involvement of all of the major 
constituents at the local or school level 
in resolving issues related to how monies 
are spent, who is hired, and what the 
instructional process ought to be. In 
other words it defines the process or 
manner in which schools exercise control 
over tliese areas (See David, 1989). 

The fundamental difference between 
school-based management and school 
improvement programs pivots around the 
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reallocation of authority and 
responsibility which is implicit in the 
former but not the latter. School 
improvement progiams unlike school- 
based management do not necessarily 
call for significant or deep rooted 
changes in the governance structure of 
schools, inspite of their schoolwide 
orientation. The need for clarity in the 
definition of terms and concepts is 
important , as the lack of understanding 
both on the part of the local site as well 
as Central Office can often lead to 
insidious conflict (See Harrison et. al, 
1989). Apart from definitional issues, 
other factors hz\^ been found to 
influence how successful the 
implementation of school-based 
management initiatives are likely to be. 
These include clarity in role specification 
for all involved in the school- based 
management network; receptivity to 
change by board. Central Office and 
school personnel, and training in the 
principles of site-based management. 

The effects of school-based 
management on bringing about meaning- 
ful changes in schools have been investi- 
gated by several authors. The findings 
from two seminal pieces of research are 
worth reiterating in this study. The first 
study was undertaken in Dade County, 
Florida and the second in Chicago. 
Both studies sought to determine the 
effectiveness of their respective reform 
movements. The study conducted by 
Collins & Hanson (1991), which is 
summative in focus, examined the 
effects of SBM on a variety of student 
and teacher indicators in' Dade County 
Florida. Results indicate that coUegiality 



a d teacher status increased as a function 
of school-based management; however, 
teacher awareness of the SBM initiative 
decreased over time. More importantly, 
SBM did not seem to have an impact on 
student achievement. 

School-based management also did 
not appear to have resulted in any 
qualitative or quantitative changes in 
other aspects of student and teacher 
behaviors. For example, no differences 
were found between the two manage- 
ment styles (SBM vs. non-SBM) for 
student attendance, teacher attendance 
and teacher development. The only 
significant differences noted between 
school-based managed schools and 
schools that were dissimilarly managed 
were in the incidences of suspension and 
drop-out rates. School-based managed 
schools reported significantly lower 
incidences of both phenomenon in 
comparison to non-school-based 
managed schools. 

Findings reported by the Consortium 
on Chicago School Reform on teacher 
attitudes to school reform amplify some 
of the results discussed earlier for Dade 
County, especially those which pertain 
to the absence of significant effects on 
student academic performance. The 
Chicago study found that one half of the 
teachers surveyed in CHiicago noted that 
reform had not affected their classroom 
practices, and slightly less felt that their 
instructional practices were likely to 
change as a function of the school 
improvement efforts. These beliefs 
existed in spite of the feirly high levels 
of endorsement which teachers gave the 
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program. For example, over 60% of the 
teachers sxirveyed in Chicago felt that 
their school had gotten bett», and over 
half expressed that they felt better 
working in the schools. Teachera' 
willingness to change their instructional 
practices was associates with th^t levels 
of involvement in school governance 
efforts, their feelings of «lf efficacy and 
their input in school decision-making 
processes. Overall these were more 
frequently observed in schools where the 
prevailing sentiments toward reform 
were positive as opposed to being 
negative. 

Both studies of these major school 
reform efforts indicate that enduring 
classroom and instructional practice-^ axe 
highly resistant to change. Further, 
although school-based management may 
have implications for creating positive 
school climates and enhanced teacher 
and parent self efficacy, its direct impact 
on student achievement has not been 
substantiated. The experiences of these 
districts suggest that one should expect 
to see within our own district some 
positive changes in teacher and 
administrators attitudes. However, the 
impact on achievement can be projected 
to be decidedly less. We use these 
findings, along with our discussions on 
the mission and goals of the Ouster 
Program found in Chapt^ 1 as a 
backdrop against which to frame the 
evaluation. The evaluation design 
hinges on providing answers to the 
following questions: 



Ev^uation Questions 

1) What is the perceived effect of the 
organizational changes in the 
Central Office on the schools, and 
what has the role of Central Office 
personnel been in this process? 

2) What is the level of endorsement 
given by faculty and administrators 
to the school-based management 
initiative? 



3) How informed are faculty, admini- 
strators and parents about the 
program initiatives associated with 
the Cluster Schools Program? 

4) What is the level of involvement by 
classroom teachers and parents in 
these initiatives? 

5) How has the Cluster Schools 
Program impacted on school climate 
and school morale? 

6) Based on teachers* perceptions what 
changes in school practices that can 
be attributed to the Ouster Program 
have occurred? 

7) What changes have occuixed in 
students' achievement levels since 
the inception of the Cluster Schools 
Program? 

Answers to these questions should 
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provide us with a fairly good barometer 
of the relative effectiveness of the 
Ouster Schools Initiative. While they 
do not necessarily exhaust the range of 
questions that one could pose, they arc 
nevertheless broad enough in focus to 
provide us with a clear and 
representative picture of the effects of 
the program on the devolution of change 
within these schools. 



Evaluation Design 

The evaluation of the program relied 
extensively on the perceptions, attitudes 
and behaviors of the major participants 
in the Cluster Initiative, including 
Central Office staff, parents, school 
administrators, and faculty. Most of the 
data collected was primary in nature and 
culled from a series of questionnaires 
that were distributed to the four groups 
of respondents. The questionnaires were 
explici^^v developed to tap into our 
evalua^ >a questions and a conscious 
effort was made to ask the same Idnds of 
school climate questions on at least the 
faculty, administrator and parent 
questionnaires. (Copies of the four sets 
of instruments used in this evaluation are 
included in Appendix B). This allowed 
us to arrive at a consensual picture of a 
school's climate based on the perceptions 
of the major acton within the schools. 
Unfortunately, the viewpoints of students 
are not included in this evaluation. 

Table 1 presents the number of 
individuals broken out by school, 
responding to three out of the four sets 



of questionnaires. The administrator's 
questionnaires were distributed to all 
principals, vice principals and 
department chairpersons (where 
applicable). The return rate for this 
iriSirament was high at ail schools, with 
the exception of Berliner, Newton and 
Warren. The faculty questionnaires 
were given to all instructional personnel 
in the Quster schools. Questionnaires 
were returned by most faculty, with the 
exception of the faculties of Warren and 
Berliner where no questionnaires were 
returned (See Table 1). The non- 
cooperation of these two schools with 
the evaluation effort is disconcerting, 
given the favorable responses exhibited 
by other schools, and in spite of attempts 
made by the Central Office to under- 
score for the schools the importance of 
the evaluation. Reasons for these 
schools' non-cooperation are not 
immediately clear to us, nevertheless the 
question of accountability and the 
latitudes which schools have to cooperate 
or not cooperate with evaluations is 
certainly worth looking into. 

The parent surveys were distributed 
on the basis of a random sample design. 
Within each school and across each 
grade and instructional program 
classrooms were randomly selected to 
participate in the study. Questionnaires 
were sent home to all parents in the 
selected classrooms. The response rates 
varied significantly by school, and were 
generally poor with the exception of 
Newton, BOrnet and Eighteenth Avenue. 
In all, only 274 parents surveys were 
returned. 
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Number of Questionnaires Returned by 
Central Office Personnel, School Administrators and Teachers 





1 

Ccnlni CMtSee 


Administraton 


Faculty 


Central Office 


4 


NA 


NA 


Bumet 


NA 


2 


31 


Central 


NA 


11 


67 


Cleveland 


NA 


2 


14 


Eighteenth Ave. 


NA 


2 


13 


Morton 


NA 


2 


25 


Newton 


NA 


0 


23 


Samuel Berliner 


NA 


0 


0 


Quitman 


NA 


2 


14 


Warren 


NA 


0 


0 


TOTAL 


4 


21 


187 
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Description of Instruments 

CtMtral Office Questiommaire 

The Central Office questionnaixe 
sought to elicit from Central Office 
personnel their conceptions of their roles 
at the beginning of the Ouster Initiative, 
and their assessments of how these roles 
have evolved over time. There was 
also an interest in obtaining from them, 
not only a self s^raisal of their 
effectiveness, but also an evaluation 
through the use of a semantic differential 
scale of their role both as the originators 
as well as the purveyors of change 
(Refer to Appendix B). 

School Adaimstratar Qtiestionmdn 

This instrument contained several 
items which asked the school 
administrators to identify the degree of 
their schools' involvement in a number 
of programs; their evaluation of the 
effectiveness of programmatic changes 
that have occurred in their schools, the 
current status of school related problems 
that existed prior to the Cluster 
Initiative; the helpfiihiess of Central 
Office personnel; and the value of the 
staff development training which has 
occurred. In addition, their attitudes 
towards sliared decision making as well 
as their opinions about Uieir schools' 
climate were solicited. 



Faculty Qfiestioniudre 

The faculty questionnaire was 



organized into five parts. The first 
section asked for general background 
information including membership status 
on the school's leadership, faculty corps, 
or school improvement teams. Part 2 
tried to solicit from teachers their 
involvement in die programs tiiat have 
been sponsored directiy by the Cluster 
Program. The tiiird and fourth sections 
paralleled the opinion scales on shared 
decision making and school climate that 
were included on the administrators' 
questionnaire. The final section asked 
teachers to contrast tiieir experiences in 
their schools before die Cluster Initiative 
with their experiences now. 



Paremt Perception Imvcatarf 

This instrument tried to measure the 
degree to which parents were 
meaningfully involved in the schools. 
Those parents who were members of the 
Parent Corps, were asked to provide us 
with insights into die helpfulness of die 
training which they have received, as 
well as the types of school-based 
activities that they have engaged in. 
Finally, parents were asked to respond 
to a series of questions pertaining to die 
school's climate. 



AchievemcMi Data 

An achievement profile for each 
school was constructed based on the 
median performance of srudents on the 
District's standardized tests in reading, 
language arts, and mathematics. This 
data was collected for a five year period, 
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beginning in 1988 which represents one 
year prior to the initiation of the Cluster 
Program. The last data point was 1992. 
Comparative data was gathered for the 
district as well, for the same time 
period. This allowed us to contrast the 
trends in achievement among the cluster 
schools with the District trends. 



Data Analysis 

A variety of statistical techniques 
were used to analyze the data. The 
school climate and school-based 
management scales were factor analyzed 
to first of all, identify the important 
dimensions that underlie each scale. 
This analysis was pursued separately for 
the faculty and administrators. Based on 
the results of the factor analyses, 
subscales were developed and mean 
scores for each school were calculated. 
A discussion of the results of the factor 
analysis is presented in the next section. 
The analysis of the rest of the data relied 
exclusively on descriptive statistics. 

Factor Analysis and Reliability Results 
for the School Climate and School- 
Based Atanagement Scales 

The shared-decision making scale 
consisted of 12 items scaled with a 
likert-type format, with values ranging 
from 1 to 5. One, represented 'strongly 
disagree', 5 'strongly agree' and 3 was 
the midpoint of the scale. The items 
were extrapolated from the scale used in 
the Dade County study, and were 



included on both the faculty and 
administrators' questionnaires. A factor 
analysis of the shared decision making 
scale was conducted separately for 
teachers and administrators. 

The results from the factor analysis 
of the administrators' data set yielded 
two significant factors. The first factor 
appeared to be a general factor tapping 
into administrators' attitudes toward the 
concept of shared decision making and 
its effect on their schools. In other 
words, this factor had both an attitudinal 
and evaluative component. Items 
loading high on the first factor were 6, 
7, 11, 13, 14, 16 and 17 (Refer to 
Appendix B- Administrators' Question- 
naire section entitled "Shared-Decision 
Making" for item contents). The first 
factor accounted for 64% of the variance 
in the data. The second factor had only 
two items loading on it (Item 10 and 
12). It was responsible for 14% of the 
variance in the data. A scale based on 
the first factor was created. The results 
from a reliability test yielded an alpha of 
.97. 

Similar procedures were run on the 
faculty data set. Four factors emerged 
as significant. Tlie first factor which 
explained about 30% of the variance 
measured teachers' evaluation of the 
effects of shared decision making on 
school practices. However, only two 
items loaded high on this factor; items 
10 and 11. The second factor appeared 
to have tapped into teachers' attitudes 
toward shared decision making. Items 
loading Iiigh on this factor were, items 
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8, 6, 7, 16, and 17 (Refer to Appendix 
B, Faculty Questionnaire for item 
contents for this factor and the others as 
well). 

Three items loaded on the third 
factor (items 9, 14 and 13). This factor 
also appeared to have an evaluative 
component, measuring assessment of 
whether support for shared decision 
makmg tias waned on the part of the 
staff (item 9), and whether increased 
collegiality is evident (item 14). The 
fourth factor which had only two items 
loading (items 12 and IS) seemed to 
have measured teachers' evaluation of 
the efficacy of shared decision making in 
allowing a school to rxm effectively. A 
decision was made to ke^ the scale as it 
was, that is treating it as a composite of 
aU four factors. A reliability coefficient 
based on Cronbach's alpha, of .75 was 
obtained. 

The school climate scales for both 
faculty and. administrators were ^tor 
analyzed in order to identify the major 
dimensions of what both groups felt 
were salient aspects of their schools 
environment. The results from the 
factor analysis of the teacher data set 
yielded four factors. 

The first and most important factor 
touched upon teachers' perceptions of 
the way in which the school is led. 
Items loadmg high on this factor 
clustered around their evaluation of the 
role of the school administration and 
included such items as the adequacy of 
feedback on their professional performr 



ance, the presence of a strong 
centralized leadership, and the existence 
of clear goals and priorities. Sixteen 
items loaded high on this factor, with a 
reliability coefficient of »90. 

The second factor measured teacher 
morale. Ten items loaded on this factor 
including item 52, 'I am optimistic that 
this school will improve', item 63, 'This 
school is effectively led', and item 56, 
'This school is getting better'. This 
scale had a reliability of .85. The third 
factor represented teachers' evaluation of 
the physical conditions of their 
environment and had a reliability of .64. 
Factor four which had only three items 
loading high on it, measured teachers' 
perceptions of the degree of collegiality 
existing in their schools. Cronbach's 
alpha for this subscale was .79. The 
reliability for the entire scale that is 
combining all four subscales was .93. 

Four different aspects of the 
school's environment emerged as 
significant for the administrators. 
Foremost was their perception of the. 
level of support existing in their schools. 
The nine items loading on this factor 
measured support from a variety of 
sources, including parental support for 
the educational process, intra-faculty 
support, and support of teachers by 
administrators. This subscale had a 
reliability of .93. The second factor 
represented a measure of administrators 
self efficacy, and had an alpha of .87. 
Items making up this subscale included 
for example, 'I am confident in my 
ability to lead this school', and 'I try to 
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be active in securing resources and 
promoting staff development for the 
feculty\ The third factor pertained to 
administrators' evaluation of their roles 
and responsibilities in the school as 
instructional leaders. Seven items made 
up this scale. Its reliability was .85. 



The fourth factor seemed to represent 
administrators evaluative beliefs about 
their staff. An example of a typical item 
on this scale is 'teachers in this school 
are making a difference in the lives of 
students'. This scale's reliability was 
.71. 
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bnpactof Organizational Changes 
on Schools 

Through the Cluster Schools 
Program, school administrators had 
access to a cadre of Central office 
personnel whose role it was to provide 
them with assistance as they sought to 
bring about systemic changes within 
their schools. The extent to which the 
Central Office team coxild successfully 
fulfill this mission was significantly 
contingent, first of all as proposed by 
the first evaluation question, upon its 
own sense of efficacy, and the degree to 
which its roles were clearly defined. 
Therefore in examining the impact of the 
organizational changes in the Central 
Office on the schools, we first studied 
the Central Office team's evaluation of 
itself, both as a potential source for 
generating ideas for changes, and as a 
support body to the schools as they 
sought to institute these changes. 

The first issue to be addressed for 
the Central Office team, was the degree 
to which its role was free from 
ambiguity in terms of expectation and 
definition. Responses from the four 
members of the team suggest concur- 
rence on the absence of misimderstand- 
ings of what their roles would be. All 
agreed that their role definition was 
fairly clear and unambiguous. However, 
variations in individual members' 
perceptions of how they would function 
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in their relationships with the schools 
could be detected. For example, one 
memb^ of the team spoke of being an 
innovator, another saw the role as one of 
leader-ship. Two members saw 
themselves as program developers and as 
support agents as the schools sought to 
implement these programs. And yet 
another member saw the role as largely 
one of providing an interface between 
the Central Office and the schools. 

All four members agreed that their 
initial role conceptions had changed and 
that their actual roles were now 
different. They were asked to assess the 
degree to which their new roles were 
significantly different from what they 
had envisioned. One member felt that 
the emergent role was very different 
from what was initially conceived; two 
thought that it was somewhat different 
and one fdt that it was simply different. 
Three out of the four team members 
believe that their current roles have 
evolved positively, while one member 
felt that the new role evolved negatively. 

Reasons provided by the team for 
the changes in their roles are reflective 
of what normally occurs when new 
organizational structures and positions 
come into being. As one member noted, 
as the program unfolded, the initial 
duties and responsibilities became 
irrelevant and the new role evolved in 
response to the needs of both the schools 
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and the cluster office. Also, as another 
member observed, the Cluster Schools 
Program required changes not only on 
the part of the schools but the Central 
Office cluster staff as well. Bringing 
about these changes was more difficult 
than what was originally anticipated. 

In order to obtain a more incisive 
picture of what the emergent roles were 
lilce, the team was asked to respond to a 
seven point semantic differential scale 
which consisted of nine paired adjectives 
(See Table 2). Each member was asked 
to choose the rating that came closest to 
their position along the scale, both with 
respect to their role in the Central Office 
and with the schools. The value of 4 
represents the midpoint of the scale, 
suggesting that sometimes the role can 
be defined by one or the other of the 
pair. Each pair of adjectives reflect 
polar ends of a continuum; for example, 
challenging, non-challenging; powerless, 
emppwer. One can say that the 
adjectives to the right of the scale 
represent desirable traits. 

The first set of data pertains to the 
team's evaluation of its role in the 
Central Office. The data in the table 
suggests that there may be a certain 
degree of role strain that is being 
experienced by some members of the 
Quster team. For example, three out of 
the four members of the team see 
themselves functioning primarily as 
implementors and followers with non- 
decision making capabilities. Two rate 
their positions as being powerless and 
non-creative. However, with the 
exception of one member, all see their 



roles as being challenging, and view 
themselves as being team players most 
of the time. 

A contrasting picture is depicted by 
the data on the team's description of its 
relationship with the schools. There is 
greater consistency among all four in 
their description of tiieir interaction witii 
the schools. For example, the four team 
members see themselves as being 
empowered, as leaders of change and as 
working as problem solvers and 
decision-makers with the schools. At 
least three out of the four define their 
work with the schools as being 
challenging and creative. 

Information on the teams' level of 
involvement with each school is 
presented in Table 3. A guide to the 
rating scale used is provided at the 
bottom of the table. Variations in tiie 
degree to which individual members are 
involved in the schools are ^parent. 
First, the schools where most team 
members have a consistent degree of 
involvement are Cleveland, Morton, 
Eighteenth Ave, Quitman and Burnet. 
For the remaining schools at least one 
team member reported non-involvement. 
At both Central and Berliner, half the 
team reported no direct involvement 
with botii schools' activities. 

The reasons for non-involvement are 
both positive as well as negative. For 
example, Berliner was citwl as a new 
school, with minimal problems. It was 
felt that at another school the principal is 
a strong administrator who is able to 
successfully resolve problems without 
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Table 2 



Central Office Team's EveducMon of its Central Office Role 
and Role-Reladonship with Schools 



1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



Sok Ccolrml OfStt 














a. 


Implementor 


ill 






1 

1 




Initiator 


b. 


Non-Challenging 








3 




Challenging 


c. 


Compliant 


1 I 


1 




1 




Creative 


d. 


Rigid 




1 


1 


1 




Spontaneous 


e. 


Follower 


1 1 


1 






1 
I 


Leaner 


f. 


Problem Poser 






1 


1 


2 


Problem Solver 


g- 


Non-<iecision Maker 


1 


2 . 






I 


Decision Maker 




Powerless 


1 


1 






2 


Empower 


i. 


Loner 




1 




1 




Team Player 


Bole Kriatiomhip mih Sdiooli 














a. 


Implementor 




1 


1 


• 2 




Initiator 


b. 


Non-Challenging 


1 




1 


1 


1 


Challenging 




Compliant 


1 




2 


1 




Creative 




Rigid 


2 


1 






1 


Spontaneous 


e. 


Follower 


2 






2 




Leader 


f. 


Problem Poset 








2 


2 


Problem Solver 


g* 


Non-<lecision Maker 








4 




Decision Maker 


h. 


Powerless 






1 


2 


I 


Empower 


i. 


Loner 




I 




2 


1 


Team Player 
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Table 3 



Fercentage of Cluster Team Members 
Reporting Involvement in Each School 



SdMMl 


Very Inrotred 




Not IhToired 


Burnet 


50% 


50% 






25% 


25% 


50% 


Qeveland 


75% 


25% 




Eighteenth Ave. 


75% 


25% 




Morton 


75% 


25% 




Newton 


50% 


25% 


25% 


Samuel Berliner 


25% 


25% 


50% 


Quitman 


50% 


50% 




Warren 


7S% 




25% 



19 
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the team's help. At two schools, 
difficulties with the administrators 
appeared to have led to an estrangement 
b^een the schools and some members 
on the Central Office team. 

Team members were further asked 
to rate their participation in some of the 
major program initiatives associated with 
the Ouster Schools. Three out of the 
four reported moderate involvement with 
the Princeton Training, and slight 
involvement with the school-based 
management initiative.. One team 
member was not involved with the 
student mentoring program, and two 
members were highly involved with the 
restructured middle grade initiative. It is 
worth pointing out, as one member 
noted, that it is difficult for there to be 
extensive involvement in these projects, 
given the other responsibilities and 
duties which have to be Affiled. 
However, because the thrust towards 
site-based management is an important 
mission for the Ouster Schools 
Program, it cotainly seems questionable 
to have 75% of the team reporting 
mininiai involvement in this initiative. 

There is unanimity among all four 
staff persons that they are playing an 
effective role in helping the schools to 
improve. Nevertheless, aU feel that 
there is much more that they could do to 
improve their effectiveness. Suggestions 
offered by the group include the 
acquisition of additional staff, improved 
communication about needs, activities 
and problems, and more discretionary 
money for staff development, consult- 
ants, student activities and field trips. - 



The preceding paragraphs have 
provided us with insights into the 
Central Office staff pttcq;)tions of their 
roles, and their assessment of their 
effectiveness as agents of change. The 
ensuing discussion will provide from the 
chools' perspective their views on how 
lelpfiil the new Central Office organiza- 
tional structure has been to their efforts 
to bring about changes in their schools. 
Administrators were asked to rate the 
relative helpfulness of each member of 
the team, and to indicate with as much 
specificity as possible examples of the 
types of assistance which they have 
received from each. This information is 
tabulated and presented in Tables 4a and 
4b. As can be seen from Table 4a, 
while a few administrators noted that 
they did not need to seek assistance from 
any of the Central Office staff, those 
who did, found the assistance which they 
received to be helpful. The Business 
Administrator was rated as being helpful 
by 64% of the administrators, and as 
being very helpful by 21 percent. Areas 
in which he provided assistance included 
budgetary matters and the expediting of 
purchase orders. At least six admini- 
strators expressed satisfaction with the 
supportive role which he has played. 

The Director of Academics was 
rated as being helpful by 71% of the 
administrators and as not being helpful 
by 21 percent. Administrators identified 
a number of areas in which her s^vices 
were of value. These included, the 
analysis of test data, the organization of 
workshops and the provision of 
information on different facets of the 
instructional program. Similarly, the 
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Table 4A 



Administrators' Bating of Helpfulness of 
Central Office Staff 





Very 
Helpful 


Helpful 


Not 
Helpful 


No Need 
to Ask 
for Help 


1. 


KfaDagemeot Specialist 


21% 


64% 




14% 


2. 


Director of Academics 




71% 


21% 


7% 


3. 


Director of Community 


36% 


57% 


7% 




4. 


Assistant Executive Superintendent 


41% 


47% 




6% 

• 



Table 4B 

Areas in which Help has been Given 
(Ranked Ordered in Terms of Importance) 



Management 
Specialist 


Director of 
Academics 


Director of 
Community Affairs 


Assistant 
Executive 
Superintendent 


Budget (6) 


Analysit of 


Parent Meetings<8) 


Support(7) 




Teit data(7) 






Expediting Purchasing(6) 




Community Program(4) 


Leaderihip(5) 




Workshops (4) 






Facilitator/Support(6) 




Conflict Resolution(4) 


Staff Development(5) 




Infonnadoii on 






Othen(3) 


Academic Programs(3) 


Othcr(5) 


Other(6) 




Aimunce with 








Progmnmatic Changes(2) 








Other<3) 







NOTE: Total Number of Administrators Responding = 14 

Numbers in parentheses refer to the number of administrators 
identifying an area of help. 
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greater percentage of principals and vice 
principals rated the assistance which they 
obtained from the Director of 
Community Affairs as being valuable. 
Specific areas of help dted included the 
organization of parent and community 
meetings, and assistance in conflict 
resolution situations involving parents 
and the schools. Finally, the Assistant 
Executive Superintendent was found to 
be very helpful in the supportive and 
leadership roles which she has displayed. 
Administrators also noted that she has 
played a significant role in staff 
development initiatives, and in the 
establishment of new programs. 

It is clear from these data that 
overall, in the opinion of those 
administrators who have sought to take 
advantage of the services offered through 
the new organizational structure, the 
assistance which they have obtained has 
been beneficial. Perhaps the two most 
valued aspects of this assistance is the 
supportive role, and the accessibility of 
the Central Office personnel to the 
schools. 

Given, these highly favorable 
responses, it is of interest to see how 
successful the Cluster Initiative has been 
in alleviating some of the problems that 
existed in the schools prior to 1989. It 
should be stated, parenthetically, that 
systemic changes are difficult to achieve. 
However, there should be at least some 
vwidence that progress, even of a 
marginal nature, is being made. To this 
en d, administrators were asked to 
identify the salient problems that existed 
in their schools prior to their 



involvement in the Cluster Schools 
Program, and an estimation of the 
current status of each. Because of the 
un'queness of each school's experience, 
this information is presented sq>arately 
for each in Tables. It is worth pointing 
out again that no questionnaires were 
returned by the administrators from 
Warren, Berliner and Newton. Of those 
schools which responded, no information 
was provided by any of the administrat- 
ors at Quitman to this question. It 
should be noted that the principal was 
new to the school and perhaps did not 
feel that he was in a position to respond 
objectively to this item. 

Before discussing the information 
presented in Table 5, we should alert the 
reader to the fact that we are dealing 
with administrators' perceptions. It is 
therefore quite possible where there are 
multiple respondents from a school to 
have differences in opinions on what the 
major problems of that s^chool are. This 
in no way invalidates the information 
obtained, rather it serves to enlarge our 
understanding of the complexity of life 
in that school. 

A glance at the information 
contained in the table reveal in the 
'current status' colunm, more than one 
entry for some schools. This occurred 
when more than one administrator 
identified that entry as a problem. The 
numbers are used to designate their 
assessment of the current status of the 
problem. We wiU begin our discussion 
with Central High School. 

Administrators at Central High 
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School identified several areas related to 
student and faculty behaviors, as well as 
the academic program, as being 
problematic before its involvement in the 
Ouster Schools program. Specifically, 
staff morale, students' academic and 
non*-cogni£ive behaviors, the high 
incidence of dropouts, problems with the 
physical facility and low parental 
involvement, wer^ all problems that 
faced the school. Administrators have 
perceived improvement in most of these 
problems, however they still loom large 
as problematic issues for the school. 
One administrator has noted that no 
significant improvement has occurred in 
the instructional program. 

The administrators at Cleveland 
Elementary school identified inadequate 
staff, a building in physical disrepair, 
lack of parental involvement and a 
responsible student populatioit as major 
problems in the school prior to it's 
involvement in the Ouster Pi^jgram. 
Both administrators agree that no 
appredable progress has been made on 
the st^if issue, and there is slight 
disagreement as to whether the 
conditions of the physical fiunlities have 
improved. Although progress has been 
made with respect to developing parental 
involvement and a more responsible 
student body, both administrators feel 
that these are still problems which the 
school has to confront. 

The two issues which the building 
administra[tors of Burnet felt were 
problematic for the school before the 



Quster Initiative were attendance and 
lack of cooperation from parents. These 
issues still remain as problems although 
both have gotten better. On the other 
hand, the administrators at Eighteenth 
Ave have identified a number of 
problems which the schools faced before 
1989. These problems include poor 
student and staff attendance, low levels 
of achievement, poor management of the 
school, absence of disciplinary pro- 
cedures, lack of effective instructional 
skUls on the part of the faculty and low 
levels of staff involvenient. Of all these 
problems only one was seen as virtually 
non-^stent now, and that is staff 
involvement. All the others remain 
salient problems with varying degrees of 
severity. Problems related to 
achievement and school management 
seem to be almost insurmountable based 
on the informadon provide! m the 
Table. 

At Morton Street SchcK^l, scbooi 
cleanliness and school climate along with 
underachievement, school and staff 
morale, discipline and thefts were 
identified as serious problems for the 
school. No progress has been made 
with either discipline or thefts, however, 
some improvement has been made with 
the other issues. In spite of improve- 
ment, the administrators feel that these 
problems have not been completely 
obviated and thus they remain areas of 
concern for the school. 

We can draw a number of 
interesting observations from these 
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findings. First, not-with-standing each 
schools' uniqueness, all fzced a common 
set of problems related to staff morale, 
student behaviors and parental involve- 
ment. Second, in spite of improvement, 
these issues still remain as major 
problems to be dealt with by each 
school. Third, in only one instance has 
a problem been virtually resolved. 
Fourth, many of the problems that 
remain unresolved, are critical facets of 
an effective learning environment Asa 
point of illustration, the instructional 
program is perceived to be still weak at 
Central; the problem of an inadequate 
staff has not been redressed at 
Cleveland; poor management and 
discipline seem to be intractable 
problems at Eighteenth Avenue, and 
discipline has likewise not improved at 
Morton. While we have to acknowledge 
that tbtse are based on the subjective 
impressions of the building administrat- 
ors in tiiese schools, to the extent that 
tiiey are perceived as problems by them, 
suggests that they become their defining 
realities as they seek to lead the schools. 
As such therefore, one cannot afford to 
ignore or discount these perceptions. 

It is quite reasonable to argue that 
solutions to these problems have to be 
grounded in a long term comprehensive 
plan of action, and that three years is not 
a sufficient time frame. While not 
questioning the tenability of this 
position, it is not imprudent to suggest 
that those problems for which no 
improvement has been evident, 
especially those which impinge signifi- 
canUy upon the administration and 
instructional fabric of a school, must be 



direcUy attacked if sustained change is to 
become a reality in the Cluster schools. 

Our final area of discussion pertains 
to the impact of programmatic changes 
on helping the schools to function more 
effectively and efficientiy. Administrat- 
ors were asked to judge whether their 
school's involvement in some of the 
major program components of the 
Cluster Initiative has enhanced their 
schools' learning environments. The 
results a^e tabulated and reported in 
Table 6. The scale range is 1 to 4, witii 
1 representing not effexytive and 4, very 
effective. Not ?.ll program components 
cut across all schools; however, among 
those that do, one can detect uniformity 
and dissension in the administrators' 
opinions. For exximple, the thrust 
towards school-based management was 
not rated as being effective in three out 
of the four schools Jiat provided ratings. 
In tv o schools, arlministrators felt that 
this was not applicable to their schools. 
Also receiving fai^riy low ratings was the 
assistance that schools have received so 
fer from die outside collaborators. One 
can conjecture tliiat the relatively low 
ratings for these two components may be 
somewhat related to the degree to which 
both are fully developed. 

Surprisingly, the closer relationship 
between elementary and secondary 
schools was not rated positively by most 
of the administrators across the schools, 
with the exception of Morton and 
Quitman. On the otiier hand, Uie 
relationship between die schools and the 
Central Office was rated more 
positively. Staff development activities 
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were rated positively by most of the 
schools, with the exertion of Central 
High school and Quitman. Among the 
specific programs, all^iay kindergarten 
was rated as making a significant 
contribution to the learning environment 
in the schools. Departmentalization was 
rated positively, but not as highly as the 
former. Cooperative lesuming received 
low radiigs from most of the schools. 
At Central High school both the Cities in 
School project as well as the Alternative 
Educational Programs were not viewed 
as significant enhancements to the 
school's learning environment. 

What these results suggest, is that in 
the main, many of the program compo- 
nents of the Cluster Schools program 
have yet to make a significant imprint on 
the schools. The administrators were 
asked to provide us with some 
explanations as to why they rated 
programs negatively. Some of the 
explanations proffered reflect problems 
that arc endemic to the schools for 
example, ineffretual leadership; while 
others speak to the need for more 
training and direction from the Cluster 
Office. An additional explanation that 
can be offered is the relative embryonic 
stages of some of these programs. One 
can speculate that, as the programs 
develop and become more fully 
implemented, one is likely to see 
positive impact. 

Many of the issues that have been 
spawned by the findings discussed above 
point to the underlying problems which 
one is likely to confront as new 



organizational structures come into 
being, and as one seeks to bring about 
fundamental changes. Based on the 
perceptions of the Central Office team as 
well as school administrators one can 
infer that the Ouster Schools Program 
has made a positive impact on the 
schools in so far as an added layer of 
support has been made available to 
them. Nevertheless, there arc many 
areas of problems and weaknesses that 
need to be redressed* 

Hie Endorsement of Site-Based 
Management among Cluster 
Schools Administrators and 
Faculty as the Mqfor Vehick of 
Change. 

As intimated in both the first and 
second chapters of this report, the drive 
towards improving the schools that are a 
part of the Ouster Schools Program is 
founded upon the notion of local site- 
based control. While full site-based 
management has not been realized at this 
stage, training and the establishment of 
structures within the schools, for 
example the faculty and parent corps, 
have all been attempted with varying 
Agrees of success. At minimum, all 
administrators and some members of the 
school faculties have been exposed to die 
uiidergirding tenets of this form of 
school governance. Whether or not the 
Cluster Schools Program will be 
successful is likely to rest upon the 
successful incorporation of all the major 
groups in the school in the change 




pnxess. As shared-decision making is 
one of the mechanisms that will 
inevitably be important as part of this 
process, the degree to which 
administrators and ^ulty endorse this 
form of school governance is a highly 
relevant question. 

Table 7 presents the percentage of 
administrators agreeing to the items 
which make up the shared decision 
making scale. Based on the percentages 
reported, there seems to be a dichotomy 
in administrators' attitudes toward shared 
decision making and site-based 
management. While generally, 
administrators feel that this s^roach 
towards decision making is a good one 
for addressing unique problems and 
problems at the classroom level, they are 
split as to whether it is an ^roach 
which could be used to improve the 
operations of most schools, and whether 
other schools should be encouraged to 
use it. For example, over 88% of the 
administrators agreed that shared- 
decision making is a good approach for 
addressing unique problems which 
emerge during the school year. How- 
ever, only 35 percent agreed that it 
should be extended to all schools. 
Further, in spite of the feet that almost 
two-thirds of them spoke of improved 
relationship with the staff, only 9 
percent felt that their job has been made 
easier through the adoption of shared- 
decision making. One could surmise 
from the data that administrators tend to 
view shared decision making more from 
an instrumental perspective rather than 
as an alternative way of structuring the 
operations of schools. 
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The results of the factor analysis 
r^rted in Chapter 2 indicated that 
there were clearly two nudn dimensions 
in teac^icrs' attitudes toward sharcd- 
dedsion making. The firsts was their 
general beli^ in the und^lying 
princq)les of this approach towards 
decision making in the schools. The 
second, is their evalxiatii n of their 
experiences with shared decision 
making. In Tables 8 and 9, are data on 
the percentage of teachers expressing 
agreemwit or disagreement to the 
specific items which comprise the 
shared-decision making scale. 

Before discussing the findings in the 
tables, it should be noted that a 
significant percentage of teachers 
surveyed felt that tiiey did not know 
enough about shared-decision making to 
respond to the scale. Out of 187 
teachers responding to the faculty 
questionnaire approximately 45 % 
indicated insufficient knowledge about 
shared-dedsion making or site-based 
management. Of the fifty-five percent 
of the teachers responding, the 
overwhelming majority belonged to one 
of the three teacher leadership groups 
within the schools; the leadership team, 
faculty corps and school improvement 
team. These demographics suggest that 
the concept of shared-decision making 
has yet to be fiiUy understood or grasped 
by the average classroom teacher in the 
Cluster Program. This is certainly 
problematic, if the intention is to move 
towards consensus building in 
restructuring these schools. 

Among the teachers who felt 
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Table? 



Administrators' Attitudes Toward Shared-Decision Making 



Items 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


UKMJU LAID 


flgiiBMi mm 


Strongly 


1. School-based management has the 
potential for improving the 
operations of most schools. 


1% 


50% 


29% 


7% 


7% 


2. SBM should be extended to all 
schools. 


14% 


21% 


50% 


7% 


7% 


3. Adoption of Shared-Decision 
Making has provided a better 
approach to the development of 
solution strategies to cope with 
problems that exist at the 
classroom level. 


13% 


50% 


19% 


13% 


6% 


4. Shared-Klecision-making is a good 
approach for generating ideas to 
address unique problems which 
emerge during the year. 


53% 


35% 


6% 




9% 


S. The adoption of SBM has made 
my job easier. 




9% 


55% 


18% 


18% 


6. Relations with staff have become 
more friendly and opened. 


38% 


25% 


31% 




6% 


7. Shared-Decision Making provides 
a good approach for making 
decisions regarding routine school 
operations. 


47% 


47% 






6% 
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knowledgeable enough to answer the 
items on site-based management, one 
can discern from their responses 
favorable predispositions toward the 
principles of site-based management 
Over 93% of the teachers agreed that 
shared-Hiecision making is a good 
q^roach for making decisions regarding 
routine operations, A similarly high 
pw^ntage 94%, believe that shared- 
decision making is a good approach for 
"generating ideas to address unique 
problems. These attitudes converge with 
those of the administrators, whom we 
noted earlier, held similar sentiments. 

Like administrators, almost half of 
the teachers surveyed are unsure as to 
the potential promise which site-based 
management holds for improving most 
schools (49% expressed uncertainty and 
only 52% responded positively). This 
lack of surety is further reflected in their 
hesitancy to endorse site-based 
management for other schools. As is 
reflected in Table 8, only 37% of the 
teachers responding felt that school- 
based management should be extended to 
aU schools. One can hypothesize that 
part of this reluctance may be due to 
how they evaluate their experiences with 
shared-decision making. For example, 
only 29% of the teachers felt that 
significantly different school practices 
have emerged as a consequence of 
instituting shared-decision making; and 
while 54 % thought that staff 
participation in decision making has 
improved, 46% held an opposite 
position. 



Was collegiality improved as a 
function of collaborative decision- 
making? Less than half, 44%, of the 
teachen responding felt that this had 
occurred. An even smaller percentage 
16%, agreed that their jobs had been 
made easier by the adoption of school- 
based management. Further, the vast 
majority of teachers were unsure as to 
whether support for shared decision 
making was still forthcoming from their 
colleagues. 

As members of the schools' various 
leadership groups have been the ones 
most directly and intensely exposed 
through training to the principles of 
collaborative decision making, it was 
considered important to separate their 
viewpoints on this form of school 
management, and their concrete 
experiences with it, from the rest of the 
faculty. Information for this subgroup 
of teachers is rqwrted in Table 9. 
While one sees that there is a great deal 
of overi^ping in the viewpoints of both 
groups, one can also detect areas of 
notable differences. For exiunple, a 
surprisingly large number, 53%, of 
leadership group teachers felt that 
shared-decision making placed principals 
in an unfair position of being held 
accountable for all aspects of a school's 
operation while having to share decision- 
making prerogatives with staff. In 
contrast only 12% of all teachers took a 
similar position. It is ironic that these 
teachers who are in leadership roles 
would have assumed such a position. It 
is possible to posit that perhaps it is 
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• Faculty* Attitudes Toward Shared-Decision Making 



Iletm 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Uncoiain 


Duagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


• 


1. Shjmd-decisioa nuking is a good 
approach for making deciaiooa 
regarding routine school operadona. 


45% 


48% 


3% 


3% 


1% 




2. Shared-dficiaion making is a good 
approach for generating ideaa to 
addreaa unique problems wiiich 
emerge during tbA year. 


35% 


59% 


3% 


4% 






J, onarcci^'O^iaivu iryiii puK^^y 

principals in an unfair position. 


1% 


11% 


35% 


41% 


13% 


• 


4. Enthusiasm has waned in this school 


8% 


28% 


44% 


16% 


4% 


• 


5. Adoption of Shared-decision making 
haa resulted in v/ider staff 

than tx/Mfl tliA t^flfiA 

paruCipauuD lan w»a uio v imw 
before. 


8% 


46% 


28% 


15% 


4% 




6. Adoption of school Based 
Management has resulted in the 
implemeotation of significantly 
different school practices. 


8% 


21% 


51% 


16% 


3% 


• 


7 ^hared^iecision makins is aa efficient 
a means of school operationa aa 
ptevioua methods employed. 


7% 


46% 


27% 


17% 


3% 


• 


% RelflHnnji with other members of the 

fB<*^ilty rtr ftdminiRtimtirYn have 

becouke more friendly and open. 


15% 


29% 


42% 


11% 


3% 


W 


9. Adoption of Shared-decision making 
haa provided a better approach to the 
development of solution strategies to 
cope. 


16% 


42% 


32% 


8% 


2% 




10. Adoption of School Based 

Management haa made my job easier. 


4% 


12% 


55% 


21% 


8% 


• 


U. School Based Management has 

exhibited the potential for improving 
the operation of most schools. 


12% 


40% 


43% 


5% 


1% 




12. School Based Management should be 
extended to all schools. 


13% 


24% 


55% 


9% 




ERLC 




31 


45 









Table 9 



Attitudes of Members of the School Improvement Team, 
and Faculty Corps Toward Shared-Decision Making 



Itam 


Agree 


Agree 


Uncertain 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disaigree 


1. Shared-decisioa making is a good 
appixMch for miking dccisioas 
reguding routine school opentioiuu 

2. Shared-decitioa making ii a good 
approach for generating ideas to 
address unique problems which 
emerge during the year. 


51% 
44% 


42% 

51% 


2% 

2% 


4% 
4% 


2% 


3. Shared-decision, making places 
principals in an un&ir position. 


13% 


40% 


40% 


S% 


— 


4. Enthusiasm has waned in this school 
for Shared-decision making. 


4% 


23% 


40% 


30% 


4% 


5. Adoption of Shared-decision making 
has resulted in wider staff 
participation than was the case 
before. 


10% 


54% 


23% 


S% 


6% 


6. Adoptioo of school Based 
Management has resulted in the 
implemenlation of significantly 
differeot school practices. 


13% 


17% 


49% 


17% 


4% 


7. Shared-decision making is efficient a 
means of school operations as 
previous methods employed. 


8% 


47% 


17% 


26% 


2% 


8. Reladons with other members of the 
faculty or administration have 
become more friendly and open. 


25% 


37% 


33% 


6% 


— 


9. Adoption of Shared-decision making 
has provided a better approach to the 
development of soluticm strategies to 
cope. 


23% 






O^ 




10. Adoption of School Based 

Management has made my job easier. 


8% 


10% 


52% 


21% 


10% 


11. School Based Management has 

exhibited the potential for improving 
the operation of most schools. 


15% 


42% 


36% 


8% 




12. School Based Management should be 
extended to all schools. 


13% 


21% 


58% 


8% 





because of their more direct involvement 
in the process of collaborative decision 
making, that a greater sensitivity and 
appreciation of the subtleties of this form 
of school governance has arisen. 

Similarly, while over 60% of those 
in formalized decision-making groups 
felt that the degree of collegiality 
between themselves and their fellow 
teachers had improved as a consequence 
of shared-decision making, only 45% of 
all teachers surveyed were of the same 
opinion. In spite of their high level of 
endorsement for shared-decision making, 
members of the school leadership 
groups, like the rest of the faculty and 
administrators are reluctant to agree that 
site-based management should be extend- 
ed to all schools (Refer to Table 9). 

The data which has been garnered 
on the attitudes of administrators and 
teachers towards shared-decision making 
suggest that their feelings are quite 
complicated and equivocal. For 
example, while it seems that in 
principle, administrators and teachers 
acknowledge the potential benefits of 
site-based management, they are 
indecisive in their beliefs as to whether 
or not this approach is a promising one 
for helping most schools to improve. 
Further, in the opinions of both 
administrators and teachers, shared 
decision making has not made their jobs 
easier, neither has it, in the estimation of 
teachers, resulted in significantly 
different school practices. It is not 
specious to suggest that such ambiguity 
is probably influenced by tlie extent to 
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which the move towards site-base 
management has been fully realized. 
However, the question as to whether 
such a large percentage of average 
classroom teachers seemed distanced 
from the concept and process after three 
years is likely to pose a serious 
challenge for the Cluster Schools 
Program, is one that can only be 
answered by the Central Office Cluster 
School staff. 

Level of Involvement in Cluster 
Schools Program Components 

This section of our findings is 
devoted to a discussion on the level of 
participation among school personnel in 
those programs that are uniquely 
characteristic of the Quster Schools. 
The pivotal question is the degree to 
which the programs in their totalities 
have engendered a broad level of partici- 
pation among schools and faculties. 
Programs that have specifically targeted 
certain populations are likely to be 
restricted in then: appeal. However, one 
is expecting that generally most teachers 
should report some involvement in at 
least one of the several program initia- 
tives. Our discussion first, begins with 
the administrators' assessment of their 
schools* involvement, followed by an 
analysis of the teacher and parent data. 

Admimstrator Perceptiom 

According to data furnished by the 
administrators in the cluster schools, 
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activities which have engendered the 
most extensive involvement are the 
Princeton Training, and the concomitant 
development of leadership teams and 
faculty corps. Over 68 % of the 
admiidstrators indicated that their 
schools have had extensive involvement 
with the Princeton Training, and 62% 
noted that their schools have been deeply 
involved with the leadership teams. We 
can infer given the figures reported in 
the table, that not many schools have 
engaged extensively in shared-decision 
making, a finding which is highly 
supportive of the results discussed in the 
previous section. Also, it is apparent 
that the parent corps have not achieved 
the same degree of coalescence as the 
faculty corps, consequently one sees that 
(Hily 35% of the school administralon 
have stated that their schook are very 
involved with this group. Similarly 
mentoring programs for students seen to 
exist in a limited number of schools, and 
over half the administrators report slight 
or no involvement with mentoring 
activities. 

Given the saliency of the training 
which has occurred in the Ouster 
Program, administrators were asked to 
provide us with an assessment of the 
effectiveness of the training which they 
and their staff as well as parents have 
received. That mformation has been 
tabulated and reported in Tatdes 10a and 
10b- As can be gleaned from the data, 
while administrators arc satisfied with 
the training which they have received, 
there is less satisfaction with the training 
given to teachers and parents. Forty- 



seven percent of the administrators 
expressed only partial satis&ction with 
the training given to teachers, and 57% 
held similar opinions about the training 
for parents. A number of questions arc 
left unanswered by this data. For 
example, are administraton dissatisfied 
with the content of the training, or are 
they dissatisfied with the amount that has 
occurred? Is this dissatisfaction global 
in nature or is it more specifically 
directed at a particular program? 
Answers to these questions could have 
proved useftil for improving fixture staff 
development activities and perhaps 
should be explored. 

The perceived value of the 
leadership groups which have emerged 
in the cluster schools can be understood 
by a cursory examination of the 
information that is contained in Table 
10b* From the data one sees that 
administrators feel that all three 
leadership structures, the leadership 
team, faculty and parent corps are 
valuable to their schools' operations. It 
is also evident that some structures are 
perceived as being more important than 
others, for example, the leadership 
teams as compared to the faculty corps. 
This is not totally surprising, since the 
leadership team is the one most likdy to 
work closely and directly with the 
schools' administration. 



Faculty Ptneptiom 

Information on teacher involvement 
in some of the major program initiatives 
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Table 10 



Administrators' Assessment of the Degree of their 
Schools' Involvement In Selected Programs 







MMkntdy 


SCgbtly 


Not 


Program 






Jxtwohtd 


IllTiOlTCd 


Princetoo Tniniag 


6S% 


21% 


5% 


5% 


Shaied-<leciaioa making 


35% 


25% 


30% 


10% 


Meatoiing Piogmni for StudeaU 


21% 


21% 


37% 


21% 


Leadership Team 


62% 


29% 


10% 




Faculty Corps 


50% 


15% 


15% 


20% 


Parent Corps 


35% 


35% 


10% 


20% 


School Improvement Training 


30% 


35% 


25% 


10% 



Table lOA 



Administrators' Satisfaction with Training 
Received Through Cluster for Various Groups 



GroDp 


Vcrj Satisfied 


Satisfied 


Sooiewfaat Satisfied 


Dissatisfied 


Adminixtnlon 


47% 


24% 


18% 


12% 


Teachen 


13% 


27% 


47% 


13% 


Parents 


14% 


14% 


57% 


14% 



Table lOB 



Administrators' Rating of the Value 
of Leadership Groups 



Lesdcrship Group 


Very 
Valuable 


Valuable 


Somewhat 
Vabiable 


Not 
Valuable 


Graupg are Not 
Properiy Formed 
in School 


Leadership Team 


29% 


33% 


29% 


5% 


5% 


Faculty Corp* 


19% 


33% 


29% 


5% 


14% 


Parent Corps 


24% 


24% 


33% 


10% 


10% 




Table 11 

Number of Teachers Reporting Direct Involvement in 
One or More Program Initiatives 



Program Component 


Number of Teadios Repoxtinc Involvenieiit 


All-Day Kindergarten 


10 


Non-Graded Primary 


11 


Restructured Middle Grades 


3 


Integrated Science Math Program 


3 


Central riign ocnooi Aiieniaiive 
Program for 9R and lOR Retained Pupils 


8 


Central High School Honors' Program 


4 


Cooperative Learning 


72 


Teacher Professional Development 


33 


Shared-decision making and 
School-based management 


27 


School Improvement Training (Sldnners) 


13 


Faculty Corps 


45 


Leadership Team 


24 


School Improvement Team 


50 


Oth& 


12 
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is presented in Table II. A significant 
number of teachers, approximately one 
third of the teachers responding to the 
survey, not^ that they were not 
formally nor directly involved with any 
of the novel programs associated with 
the Cluster Schools Program. As can be 
seen from the Table, the program 
initiatives which cut across most grade 
levels are cooperative learning in 
classrooms, the Teacher Professional 
Development project and shared decision 
making. (It is worth pointing out that in 
a previous section administrators did not 
rate cooperative learning as highly as 
other instructional efforts in making a 
significant contribution to the 
enhancement of the learning environment 
in their schools). Additionally, forty 
fivd of the teachers responding to the 
questionnaires identified themselves as 
members of the fiaculty corps, 24 were 
members of the leadership team and SO 
were members of their schools' 
improvement teams. 



Panmi P^rcepdom 

Turning to parental knowledge and 
involvement data which we obtained on 
both issues, indicate that while 35% of 
parents have reported receiving no 
information about the Cluster Program, 
approximately 44 % of the parents 
siirveyed indicated that they knew about 
the Quster School Program. A compar- 
able percentage 44% stated that they 
understood what the Cluster Program 
wants to accomplish. However, in spite, 
of a moderate level of knowledge and 
understanding on the part of parents, the 



percentage of parents reporting 
themselves as members of the parent 
corps is only 7%. These parents 
however, were highly positive in their 
evaluaticm of the training which they 
have received through the cluster 
program. Their level of satisfaction 
contrasts sharply with the schools ' 
administrators satisfaction with the 
training provided for parents. 



Impact on School Climate and 
Morale 

One of the critical problems that 
confronted many of the schools prior to 
the inception of the Cluster School 
program was that of poor morale, and a 
school climate that ^)peared to be 
antithetical to promoting learning. Tliis 
is reflected in the discussion which was 
presented earlier in this report. 
Irrespective of the way in which the 
administraton had defined their schools' 
problems, die underlying theme was die 
emergence of school cultures that were 
counter to a productive learning 
environment. At the nub of what the 
Cluster School Program, is seeking to 
accomplish, is the reconstitution of these 
schools in such a way that a odture 
which is conducive to learning and 
excellence is fostered. In this section of 
our r^rt we discuss the impact of die 
Quster Program on school climate. 
Unfortunately, in the absence of 
comparative data which would pre-date 
the Cluster Initiative we are limited in 
the kinds of mferences that can be 
derived. At best, a partial picture of the 
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state of these schools' environment at the 
time of this cvjiluation can be presented. 
This picture when cojoined with the data 
on teachers' perceptions of the changes 
which have occurred in their schools 
since the inception of the Qustcr 
Program should allow us to draw some 
tentative conclusions on the effects 
which the Cluster Program has had on 
ameliorating some of the problems that 
influenced school climate and morale. 
The first data set to be analyzed are the 
responses of the school administrators. 



Admimstmtor 

Four aspects of the schools' 
environment were considered by 
administrators to be significant 
determinants of the quality of their 
schoob' cultures. These were supports 
for staff, parents and students, their 
perceived self-efficacies, their roles as 
instructional leaders, and teacher 
commitment (Refer to Chapter 2 Factor 
Analysis Section). In Table 12 wc 
provide a breakdown of responses for 
each of the items making up these four 
clusters. 

Generally, the school culture is seen 
by school administrators as being 
characterized by a differentiated system 
of support for and from the major 
groups. Among the various sources of 
support, parental support for the 
educational program in the schools is 
viewed as tiu^ weakest. This is clarified 
by looking at the data in Table 12. 
From the data one sees that only a third 
of the school administrators agree that 



parents are supportive of teachers, and 
less than 25% of tiiem agreed that 
parents are involved in an overall home 
and school support network. 

Proportionately moreadministrators, 
on the other hand were inclined to agree 
that their school climate exhibited a 
higher level of staff support for each 
other than parental support for the 
faculty. But it is equally apparent that 
the degree of cooperation among staff 
memben is less than what would be 
considered desirable as only 48% of the 
administrators agreed that tiiere is 
cooperation among staff members. 

Concerning their perceptions of their 
self efficacies, administraton tended to 
show high levels of satisfaction with 
tiieir effectiveness. This of course is not 
unexpected, since they are providing 
subjective observations on their own 
roles and abilities. (However, in our 
subsequent discussion of tiie teachers' 
perceptions of their schools' climate we 
will be able to juxtapose botii set of 
data). In spite of this inherent bias, it is 
useful for us to proceed with an under- 
standing of how the school administra- 
ton' evaluate various aspects of their 
leadership competencies. With respect 
to this issue, there are three findings that 
are worth highlighting. 

First, concerning their relationship 
with the faculty, there is consensus 
among the majority of administrators 
that staff members are recognized for 
outstanding work, and that the lines of 
communication between adininistrators 
and teachers are open. Second, 
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Table 12 



Cluster School Admimstrators* Perceptions of 
their Schools' Climates 













Stroogiy 
Disagree 




StraoKTy 
Agree 


Agree 


Unsure 


Disagree 


SaDDOit 












1. SUif memfoers sujpport aod encourage each other 
at this school. 


10% 


43% 


14% 


33% 




2. Motft panaiti aio involved in an overall home 
and school 8U|>port xvetwork« 




24% 


14% 


43% 


19% 


3. Students feel safe coming to and going firom this 


19% 


43% 


10% 


29% 




4. Parents are involved in thii school. 


596 


50% 


10% 


15%. 


20% 


^ ^Schnnl nenoimel SDend adf^^'i*** time 
cooununicating with parents. 


5% 


52% 


5% 


38% 




T^j i_i iiijira rM^MVA tVuk stasxncwt nf narsnts for the 

wofk they do. 


— 


33% 


5% 


57% 


5% 


/. loflce Is a great oeai, or coupci«*ivo cnuiv «ua/u)( 
staff nMaters. 


19% 


29% 


10% 


43% 





8. At my initiative teachers work together to 

e^tively coordinate the instructional progiam 
WiUun ano uoiwcon ymias* 


10% 


55% 


5% 


30% 




9. Most parents would rate this school as superior. 




19% 


19% 


43% 


19% 


SelfEfTicacT 












10. This school is getting better. 


24% 


57% 




19% 




IL Violence in this school is not one of my 
concerns. 


14% 


29% 


43% 


10% 


5% 


12. Teachers receive the support of the school 
administration in enforcing rules. 


19% 


67% 




14% 





(Continued) 



(Contmued: Table 12) 



Scfaook CEinate Dimmnou 



13. StMff laoniam m rmgiiTfii for > job well 

14. I try to bo active in aoving metfcfa and 
pioottting staff ikrvelofmMoi fi^ 

15. Tho adiocds' comowaicaliai is opm to effective 
two-way exchangee aoKxig adminiatiatort and 
teacbera. 



16. 



I am coofidetit in my abiUty to lead Ibia achooL 




17. Goala and prioritiee for tbe acfaool are clear. 

18. Pa nw itf aim weU-infocmed of dieir childrm'a 
p&ofraea. 

19. I WgMy viaible doougboiit tUa achooL 

20. I t9qm mi legulariy nsview kmo plana. 

21. SupecviaiM ia directed at inatmctioii. 

22. Tettcbm in tUa acbool are piovided with 
ideqaate feedback concerning pfofeaBftcoal 

perfofmence. 

23. I r^*^ firequenl claaaroom obeervationa. 



24. Teechfiia and pamts spend time woikiag 
togedier. 

25. Tcechert in thia achool are making a difforenco in 
the livee of studeoia. 

26. Tbia achool seeiw like a big family everyone ia 
doee and fnendly. 

27. Tcachcra in tbia school really care about their 
studenta. 
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r^aiding thdr own capabilities as 
school leaden, most administrators 
express a strong confidence in their 
ability ^o lead their schools, and there is 
a feeling of optimism that their schools 
are improving. Third, ija almost all 
instances administrators defined thdr 
roles as providing instructionai 
leadership, noting that they perform 
those tasks that are congruent with being 
effective instructional leaders. In other 
words, the administrators in the Cluster 
schools see themselves as competent 
leaders of their schools, providing 
among other things, the necessary 
support which the faculty needs in order 
to be effective. 

On isssws pertaining to the quality of 
the te^bisj Acuity, cluster administrat- 
on are divided in their opinions. For 
example, more than half of them charac- 
terize ^ staff as committed to the 
student population which they serve 
(58%), which by implication suggests 
that a significant proportion view the 
teaching faculty as MMi-committed. 
Substantially more 72%, however, feel 
that teachers are making a difference in 
the lives of their students. There is also 
the belief that there not only exists 
minimal collaboration between teachen 
and parents; but that the schools do not 
possess a convivial climate. What these 
findings seem to be pointing to, based 
on the school administrators' perspec- 
tive, is the possible existence of a group 
of disaffected or non-committed 
toashers, as well as fractured relations 
gmorsg some groups in their schools. 
These findings also suggest the need to 
shore up the support structures that are 



embedded in the school cultures, pardcu- 
lariy as they relate to intra-fiaculty and 
parent-teacher relations. One can view 
the current emphasis on staff 
development activities in the areas of 
cooperation and team building as % 
necessary though not totally sufficient 
means for accomplishing this. 



PaeuttiMM 

An alternative picture of the Quster 
Schools' educational climate can be 
obtained from the fiaculty perspective. 
This can be used to counterpoise the 
perspective which was provided by the 
schools* administrators. As was hinted 
at in ChsEpter 2, the critical dimensions 
of the school^' climate for teachers were 

1) die macster in which the schocd is led, 

2) their morale, 3) the physical 
environment and 4) the degree of 
coUe^ality among s^ memben. In 
Table 13, (me is given a finer 
breakdown of teachers feelings regarding 
v^oa&c aq>ects of these four global 
areas. 

\^th respect to the first dimension, 
the manner in which the school is led 
(see items 1 through 16 in Table 13), it 
can be seen that in most areas at least 
two-thirds of the fiaculty are saiisfied 
with various aspects of their schods' 
leadership, while the remaining third are 
either uncertain about their feelings or 
are dissatisfied. For example, 69% of 
the faculty agree that goals and priorities 
are clear, and sixty-six percent concur 
that supervision is directed at 
instruction. 
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Table 13 



Teacher Perceptions of Aeir Schooh ' CUmate 



Sdiool CBmate Dimpnsiow 




Agree 


Unnve 


DmsToe ! 


Strong 
Dtagree 


















1. Sopecviawa it directed at ixiitructioa* 


15% 


51% 


16% 


15% 


3% 




2. TIm priscipftl met test rauita to lecranDODd 
modificadoiis or changes in the inatructiooal 
pfognnL 


17* 


38% 


34% 


16% 


2% 




3. The. principal reviews and interprets test resulU 
luitK mf%A fnr the facultv. 


13% 


48% 


19% 


15% 


6% 




4. Tl» school's adnanistzators understand the needs 
of teachen* 


11% 


51% 


13% 


17% 


8% 




S. The principal frequently conununicates to 

individual teachers their responsibility in relation 
to ftTif*iT^ achievement. 


21% 


54% 


11% 


11% 


2% 




^ TliM» tm Mj>m> Btranfl. centralized instructional 
kadsiMp fion tha principal in this achooL 


16% 


46% 


13% 


16% 


9% 




7. Tl»ptkwpalrB<iqirBaandref5ulariyrBvi««^ 
laaanplsM. 


35% 


42% 


10% 


11% 


2% 




8. This adftool is coocmied about students' social 
and smotionsl development. 


22% 


55% 


10% 


8% 


6% 




9. The principal mskea frequent classroom 
obsscvationa. 


14% 


52% 


11% 


17% 


5% 




10. Staif aMmbara are recognized for a job well 
done. 


11% 


48% 


11% 


24% 


7% 




11. The school's comnniication networic is open to 
efiective two-way exchangee among 
administrators and taediera. 


10% 


51% 


14% 


20% 


4% 




12. The principal ia very active in securing reaourcea 
and pfonK)ting staff development for the &culty. 


18% 


42% 


18% 


16% 






13. Goala and prioritiee for the acbool are clear. 


18% 


51% 


12% 


16% 


3% 



(CQatimied) 



(Contmued: Table 13) 



Sdiool Oinnte Dimensioos 


Agree 


Agree 


Unsure 


Dits^ee 


Stnngly 




14. At tbe principai's initudve, tmcbcn work 

together to effectively coofdinate the imtmctiooal 
piogfam vntfam lad betweeo giidee. 


9% 


48% 


19% 


20% 


4% 




IS. I hsve tbe support of the echool adauiiitzvtioa in 
eo&ccmg scfawl imlee. 


21% 


48% 


8% 


16% 


7% 




16. Teachen in tfaie school m provided with 

adequate feedback cooceniing their professioQal 
porfocmaoce* 


11% 


57% 


11% 


17% 


4% 




Morale 














17. School penoonel spend adwputfi timd 
^y^miipwirf^aHug with paitnts* 


12% 


51% 


19% 


16% 


2% 




18. Teachears and parents spend time working 
together. 


4% 


27% 


21% 


29% 


19% 




19. Patents are well infocined of their childrm's 
progieaa* 


18% 


58% 


10% 


8% 


5% 




20. Teachm in tUa school are making a diffeience in 
tfaalivaaof atttdoita. 

21* PareM are iavotved in thia achooL 

22. Tina school ia getting better. 

23. Una acbool is dean sod orderiy. 

24. This achool ia effectively led« 

25. I am optinuatic thia school will improve. 


27% 
9% 
13% 
4% 
11% 
19% 


52% 
38% 
38% 
29% 
44% 
51% 


14% 
11% 
24% 
9% 
17% 
16% 


5% 
26% 
16% 

17% 
8% 


2% 
16% 
9% 

11% 

6% 




26. Paients aie aUa to comnamicate about the 
running of thia schooL 




44% 


28% 


13% 


5% 


















27. I have an sdequate work space where I can woric 


29% 


53% 


2% 


9% 


8% 




28. I feel safe coming to, and going from thia school. 


15% 


46% 


8% 


8% 


23% 




29. I have necessary basic materials. 


16% 


43% 


3% 


24% 


14% 




30. My classroom is clean. 


15% 


47% 


4% 


19% 


15% 



(ContiniKd) 
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School CBmite DimoMioai 






Uofore 




Dingree 


• 


31. My faccen or fiuluie aa a tMcber is due 
primaiily to £Kton beyond ray caobol. 


15% 


43% 


6% 


23% 


13% 


• 


32. Staff memben support and encourage each other. 


23% 


49% 


11% 


15% 


2% 




33. Then is a great deal of coopeiative effort among 
staff members. 


16% 


45% 


13% 


23% 


3% 


• 


34. This school seems like a big funily everyone is 
close and frieodly. 


14% 


34% 


17% 


28% 


13% 
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When responses are comparatively 
examined for administraton and teachers 
to like items, we sec that teachers' 
feelings are more conservative especially 
on those items which touch upon the 
more subtle aspects of their relationships 
with administrators. This is aptly 
illustrated by the percentage of teachers 
agreeing to the item which measured 
how facilitative communication is 
between both groups. Sixty-one percent 
of the teachen in the survey agreed that 
communication was open and effective 
between both groups, compared to 95 
percent of the administrators. Similarly, 
almost all of the administrators 
concurred that their staff is recognized 
for a job well done, compared to only 
59% o£ the teachers. 

To some extent, these differences 
are to be anticipated. However, the fiwt 
diat only 55% of all teachers surveyed 
felt that overall their schools are being 
effectively led, is indicative of possible 
disaffection and discontentment among 
some faculty members regarding the 
leadership of their schools. That this 
disaffection is a distinct reality in some 
schoob is reinforced by two additional 
pieces of evidence. First, only 51% of 
the teachers surveyed believe that their 
schools are getting better, and 59% rate 
their schools as cuncntiy not dean and 
ordcriy. In qnte of these feelings, there 
is a rclati^vdy high levd of optimism 
that the schools will improve C70% of 
the teachers responding bdievc that their 
schools will improve). 



Most teachers express satisfivtioa 
with their work environment. Eighty- 
two percent agree that their workspace 
is adequate, 61% fed safe traveling to 
and ftom their schools and 62% state 
that their classroom is clean. The vast 
majority of teachen, 72%, indicate that 
staff members are supportive of each 
od»er, and slightiy less, 61%, state that 
there is cooperation between staff 
members. However, similar to the 
administrators, less than half of the 
teachers characterize relatiais among 
school personnd as dose and ftiendly. 
Both feculty and school administrators 
also agree that parental involvement is 
problematic in the schoob. Indeed only 
thirty-one percent of the teachen agree 
that parents and teachen spend time 
working together, although a sUghtly 
larger percentage 47% note that parents 
are involved in thdr schools. 

In expanding the analysis of the data 
on school climate we looked at the 
extent to which individual schocA 
differences may exist Thus for each of 
the four scales, mean scores for all the 
elementary sciwols were computed. 
This information is provided in Table 
14. Generally, the differences among 
the schools are minimal and not 
significant, witii the exception of a few 
cases. For example, satisftction witii 
the leadership of the schod was lower 
among tbc Morton faculty than the 
faculty of any of the other elementary 
schools. Convcrsdy, teachen at 
Newton Street expressed the highwt 
levd of satisfaction with the leadership 
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Table 14 

School Means on School CUnuOe Dimensions 



SdMoi 


Lndcnliip 


Morale 




CoOcsWf 


Burnet 


45.13 


25.6 


14.14 


7.89 


Clevdand 


43.30 


21.10 


13.1 


5.77 


Eighteenth Ave. 


41.64 


26.18 


14.17 


5.85 


Morton 


39.91 


24.57 


13.67 


7.32 


Newton 


47.12 


23.79 


13.80 


9.00 




40.83 


22.55 


13.52 


7.15 
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of their school. Also, collcgiality and 
support were rated highest at Newton, 
and lowest at Oeveland and Eighteenth 
Avenue schools. Overall, the climate at 
Newtcm Street was considered to be the 
most positive among all the schools 
surveyed. 

FacidtUs* Perceptions of the 
Impact of the Cluster Schools 
Program on Bringing about 
Changes in Their Schools 

Our final area of discussion before 
addressing the question of achievement, 
relates to teachers' evaluation of the 
changes discenuble at the individual 
sdiool level that can be attributed to the 
Quster ]butiative. The responses which 
we have colled from the teacher surveys 
are tabulated and presented in Table 15. 
A few preliminary observations are in 
order before we present a more detailed 
discussion of these results. Rrst, only 
teachers who were members of the 
teaching faculties prior to the cluster 
initiative were asked to re^nd to this 
section of the questionnaire. Second, we 
have grouped the reqmnses under three 
brood headings: 1) morale, 2) classroom 
impact, and 3) other school practices. 
Third, on none of the items measuring 
change is there a consensus of opinion 
among the teachers. 



School Morale 

The percentage of teachers who feel 
that the morale of their schools has 



inqnoved as a ctmsequence of their 
schools' involvement in the Ouster 
Program is relatively small, iiwieed, the 
percentage of teachers agreeing is less 
than the percentage of teachers 
disagreeing. Thus, as can be seen firom 
the data furnished in Table IS, only 
31% of the teachers surveyed who were 
members of their schools' fKulties prior 
to the Cluster Schools Program agreed 
that their schools ' esprit de corps' had 
improved, compared to 44% who saw 
no improvement In spite of these low 
numbers, there were feelings of 
optimism among some members of Ac 
teaching staff that things will get better. 
Approximately half of all teachers 
responding to this section (56%) 
expressed hope that their schools will 
improve as opposed to 24% who saw no 
hope. Almost the same percentage- 
56%-stated that they looked forward to 
fa ch woridng day in their schools. 



Cbuuoam Fiuetiea 

Forty-six percent of the teachers felt 
that the changes that have occurred in 
their schools as a function of the Quster 
School program have had no inqnct on 
tfadr classrooms; in contrast to 39% who 
perceived an effect, and 16% who were 
undecided. Although, only a small 
percentage of teachers felt that the 
program had impacted on their 
classroom practices, at least 59% and 
55% respectively noted that they now 
spend more time prq»aring for, as well 
as actually teaching. Also, about two- 
thirds 63%, state that they spend more 
time helping individual students. It is 
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Table 15 



Teacher Perceptions of ike Intact of Ouster Program 
on School Practices and Morale 



Itcns 




Agree | 


Uimve 




Strandr 
Dkagree 


inflwjMirjt wcbod policy. 1 


13% 


51% 


15% 


20% 


3% 


1 2. Stiff d0vek)fmieottf now mem | 
mpoiisv* to teflchm' needs. 1 


5% 


45% 


24% 


22% 


3% 


3. Tlie principei spends moie time sow | 
1 ■iwkiwg teacfafin opinioos. | 


7% 

i 


42% 


18% 


23% 


10% 


4. I jyaw speod more time woridng with die 
1 principtlfl. 1 




22% 


11% 


51% 


12% 


5. I now spend more time woridng with j 
1 odw teecbecv. 


4% 


43% 


5% 


43% 


5% 


6. I now speod mote tuie prepenng for 
1 leeching. 


8% 


51% 


11% 


25% 


4% 


1 7* I now qpeod more time teecfaing in my 


10« 


44% 


10% 


i 30% 


8% 


1 t. I now spend mm time helping 
1 iadividttal itodiBtfi 






10% 


21% 


6% 


1 9. I now speod more time in meeCingn 
1 daring achooL 


1 179 


lO TV 


6% 


62% 


13% 


1 10. I now speod more time in meeting! out of 
tbitdiooL 


7% 


23% 


1 Tot 
1 7* 


1 «<k 


Q /• 1 


1 11. The changes mede since the Qnster 
bad xK> effect on my classroom. 


9% 


37% 


16% 


28% 


11% 


12. I nsaaUy k)ok forward to eech woridng 
1 day at this acfaooL 


14% 


42% 


15% 


22% 


8% 


13. I now feel hopeful that things will get 
1 better in this school. 


10% 


46% 


21% 


18% 


^* 


14. The mofile of this school has improved. 


7% 


24% 


25% 


27% 


17% 
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possible that while teachers do not 
peicdve a direct link between the 
auster Schools Program and their 
classioom activities, nevertheless some 
of the changes in their bdiaviors may be 
indirectly linked back to the program. 



OthMT School Pracdca 

Over sixty percent of the teachers 
(64%) concur that teachers now have 
more opportunities to influence school 
policy than was previously the case. 
However, only 49% thought that 
administrators spend more time now 
soliciting teacher opinions, and an even 
smaller percentage 26% fdt that th^ 
DOW s^end more time woridng with their 
principals. Although, proportionately 
more teachers were to note dot they 
currently woA more with their col- 
leagues than tfiey did previously, that 
percentage is less than half of all those 
responding (47%). Finally, most 
teachers agreed tluit the time spent in 
meetings both during and after school 
had not increased since the Duster 
Program. 



The Impact on Student 
Aduewement 

All available evidence suggest that, 
in the short run, the degree to which one 
can expect to see appreciable changes in 
student outcomes is likely to be limited. 
The results of research conducted in 
both Dade County as well as Chicago 
and cited in Chapter 2 suggest rather 



strtmgly that the impact on student 
achievement is prone to be weak. 
Reasons for this are quite complicated 
and multifaceted. They may partially 
revolve around the extent to which the 
restructuring efforts directly targeted 
instruction as a primary goal, or have 
tncUed down to influencing teacher 
behaviors in the classrooms. Whatever 
the rationale, these findings arc 
important to the study at hand, because 
they are portents of what we are likdy 
to find in Newark. Further, although 
this rqwrt focuses solely <m academic 
achievement as measured by a 
standardized test, this is but one of 
several possible indicators which could 
have been looked at. Conclusitms based 
only on this data are to be partial 
and limited in what they can say about 
whether learning has improved and 
should be treated as such. Given these 
precautionary statements we are inclined 
to suggest that the information provided 
on academic achievement be considered 
preUminary in their nature and 
implications. 

The achievement data which is 
profiled for each school in Tables A 
through H in Appendix C look at the 
schools' performances in reading, 
language arts and mathematics over a 
five year period starting in 1988. 
Treating 1988 as the base year, ie. as 
representative of these schools' 
achievement levels prior to their 
involvement in the Cluster Program, the 
information provided for each school 
seeks to capture its achievement trends 
relative to the district This is expressed 
by the figures r^rted in the 'difference 
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columns'. These figures reflect the 
difference between the median NCE 
performance of students in the cluster 
school and the median performance of 
students in the district. (The median 
performance is that level where the 
scores of half the students are above or 
below. A median NCE of 50 would 
signify that half of the students are at or 
above grade level and half are below). 
A summary indicator of the cluster 
schools paformance relative to the 
overall performance of students in the 
District is provided in Table 16. This 
indicator is calculated by averaging the 
differences across grades for the three 
content areas . As a summary measure 
it provides an easy way of charting the 
progress which the Ouster schoob have 
niaH#» in their academic programs over 
the five year period. 

In order to ftdlitate a clearer 
understanding of how the Ouster schools 
have fiuRd academically since 1988 we 
will b^in our discussion with the 
summary data presented in Table 16 and 
pictorially dqncted in figures 1, 2 and 3. 
Prior to their involvement in the Ouster 
Schools initiative, the performance Ir/els 
of most schools were belov/ the 
district's, with the txcegdoa at a few 
(ases. For example, in reading the level 
of achievement at Newton Street school 
was higher than that of the District's, 
while the levels of achievement in 
reading for Burnet and Quitman were on 
par (refer to Table 16). In mathe- 
matics, Burnet and Newton had perform- 
ance levels which were on average 
above the District's, while in Language 
Arts, Newton Street was the only school 



whose performance levels were above 
the District's. Of all the scharfs 
involved in the Ouster Program, only 
Newton had a history of comparative 
advantage in achievement against tiie 
District in sUl tiiree content areas before 
its involvement in the Ouster program. 

In following the patterns of 
achievement demonstrated by these 
schools over the five year period a 
relative decline in these schools' 
positions vis-a-vis the district is cleariy 
evident Compariswis of the 1992 
figures with the base year of 1988 reveal 
a sliK»ge in performance relative to the 
District among all schools in reading. 
Newtons' advantage in reading declined 
from 6 ncc points to two, and bodi 
Quitman and Buinet 1992 achievement 
levels in reading feU below the district's, 
in comparison to where they were in 
1988. For the remaining schools the 
magnitude of the negative differences 
evident in 1.988 increased in 1992. The 
achievement trends in some schools were 
more pronounced than in others. For 
example, Hghteendi Avenue showed a 
progressive decline from 1988 through 

1991, which was dramatically halted in 

1992. Oeveland and Morton have 
shown substantial declines in reading 
performance between 1991 and 1992. 

The trends in mathematics are 
similar to reading with respect to 
decreased levels of competitiveness in 
1992 in comparison to 1988. With the 
excq)ti(Hi of Eighteenth Avenue which 
was the only school to have increased its 
standing relative to its position in 1988, 
all other schools have shown 
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Table 16 

Mean Differences in Achievement 
Between Cluster Elementary Schools and 
Other Elementary Schools in the District 



Burnet 

Oeveiand 

Eighteenth 

Morton 

Newton 

Quitman 

Warren 

MathPinatifS 

Burnet 

Qevdand 

Eii^teendi 

Morton 

Newton 

Quitman 

Wanea 



T jiijiiiapig Alts 

Burnet 

Qeveland 

Ei^teeodi 

Morton 

Newton 

Quitman 

Warren 



1988 



+ .5 

- 1.8 

- 2.3 

- 1.2 
+ 6.3 

+ .7 
+ .3 



1.8 
1.0 
3.9 
2.9 
7.3 
.2 
3.2 



1.2 

1.9 
.5 
.4 

4.4 
.8 

1.2 



1989 



1990 



1991 



1992 



- 0.6 

- 2.9 

- 3.7 

- 2.0 
+ 2.3 

- 1.8 

- 2.1 



- .8 

- 2.2 

- 3.1 

- 0.6 
+ 1.0 

- 1.7 

- 1.7 



- 4.1 

- 2.2 

- 1.1 

- 1.5 
+ 2.6 

- 2.9 

- 1.9 



- 1.2 


- 3.1 


- 2.8 


- 2.5 


- 6.5 


- 8.9 


- 4.4 


- 5.9 


- 3.8 


- 1.0 


- 3.4 


- 8.0 


+ 2.0 


+ 2.1 


+ 2.5 


- 1.1 


- 3.6 


- 2.7 


- 1.8 


- 3.5 


- 4.4 


- 3.9 


- 5.0 


- 5.9 


- 1.0 


- 7.7 


- 8.1 


- 3.2 


- 6.8 


+ 1.9 


+ 1.5 


- 3.0 


- 6.3 


+ 1.0 


- 3.2 


- 1.3 


- .6 


- 3.4 


- 2.7 


+ 1.9 


- 5.5 


- 6.0 



- 3.2 

- 2.4 

- .5 

- l.O 
+ 3.9 

- .4 

- 2.9 



- 4.8 

- 6.1 

- 4.5 

- 1.1 
+ 1.0 

- 4.9 

- 3.3 



- 3.9 

- 10.9 
+ 2.4 

- 4.8 
+ 1.6 

- 4.9 

- 1.2 
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retrogressuMi. For both Burnet and 
Cleveland a progressive decline in math 
performance is evident since 1990; 
while Morton Street and Wanen have 
shown declines for two consecutive 
years, ie. 1991 and 1992. 

In language arts, the overall trends 
remain the same. Eighteenth Avenue 
showed a significant improvement with 
an achievemeit level which is 2.4 points 
above the District's, while Newton 
remains competitive although it has 
slipped in its relative advantage. In 
1988 its overall performance level in 
language arts was 4.4 points higher than 
the District's median, compared to only 
L4 points in 1992. Both Cleveland and 
Mortoo continue to show a pattern of 
increasing deficit relative to the District 
for 1991 and 1992. 

This global picture of the Ouster 
Schools performance suggest that, with 
the excq>tion of Eighteenth Avenue, the 
elementary schools in the program have 
not improved upon their relative 
standing in the District What ooc in 
fajct has seen is an overall decline in 
their positions. It may not be 
coincidental that the most dramatic 
downturn in performance for these 
schools occurred in 1991 when the 
District changed test In almost all cases 
the position of the Ouster schools 
relative to the District fell sharply in 
1991. With the increased demand of a 
more rigorous testing program it is quite 
possible that the stress placed on the 
academic programs for the weaker 
schools tended to be greater. 



The achievement trends for Central 
parallel closely those observed for the 
elementary schools (see figure 4). These 
trends suggest a decline in this schocd's 
relative standing vis-a-vis other high 
schools in the District since 1988. It 
should be noted that similar to the 
elementary schools. Central saw its 
steepest decline in 1991. While the 
change to a new standardized testing 
program and the arguments raised about 
the impact of this change on the Cluster 
elementary schools is also applicable to 
Central, another compounding fyctor is 
the possible strain which the decrease in 
this school's drop-out rate has placed on 
its instructional programs. Figures 
published by the Dqpartment of 
Guidance show a dramatic reduction in 
the drop-out rate for Central, from a rate 
of 24% in 1989 to 7.2% in 1992. 

Although we have offered some 
possible explanaticm as to why the 
Cluster schools have Men furdier 
behind academically, a fuller and more 
cogent explaiuition is needed. It does 
not seem that tlie issue of instruction can 
be ignored. For example, the 
achievement trends at the elementary 
level reflected improvements in some 
schools at the first grade. Knowing that 
a special emphasis was placed on this 
grade level, the question is whether or 
not the same level of instructional 
intensity was placed at the other grade 
levels; and if it was, why did it not 
work? 




Discussion and Conclusions 



Chapter Four 



The goal of restructuring the 
schools in the Central ward was to make 
these schools competitive with the rest of 
the schools in the District It was felt 
that the provision of additional resources 
to these schools would enable them to 
b^in to make the necessary changes 
which would be crucial to increasing 
their competitiveness. While one has to 
acknowledge that such attempts rq>resent 
ambitious effoits which will require a 
loag term commitment for both bringing 
about change in school structure and 
studeni outcomes, the immediate and 
short term questicm of interest is what 
are the interim benchmarks that would 
allow us to feel that a move towards 
progress is being made; bearing in mind 
that the kinds of benchmarks that are 
chosen are likely to prejudice whatever 
OMiclusions one may arrive at on this 
issue. 

In light of this concern, this 
evaluation sought to, on the basis of the 
mission statements of the Ouster 
Program, as well as the experiences of 
other school districts which have 
attempted restructuring efforts that 
contain elements similar to ours, look at 
six areas which touched upon significant 
aspects of the Cluster Initiative. These 
included: (i) the impact of the 
organizational changes at the Central 
Office on the schools, (ii) the 
endorsement of shared decision making 
by school personnel, (iii) the level of 



involvement of school persranel and 
parents in the various cluster initiatives, 
(iv) die impact of tiie cluster program on 
school climates; (v) teachers' percq>tions 
of die impact of die Ouster Program on 
bringing about changes in their schools 
and (vi) the effect on student learning* 
This evaluaticxi comes at the end of the 
diird year of the Quster Program and 
should be viewed as an opportunity to 
gather data that will allow us to not only 
determine the degree of progress that has 
been made but also to identify areas that 
may need inqnovement or strengthening* 

The Quster program embraces a 
multifaceted, multi-level approach 
towards school restructuring. This 
approach includes greater sxsppoA firom 
die Central Office to the schools, a 
move towards site autonomy, the 
introduction of new instructiooal 
programs, and the incoiporation of 
services from outside collaborators* The 
complexity of what is being attempted as 
the District tries to bring about systemic 
changes in these schools implies that in 
die short lun at least, it may be virtually 
impossible for there to be a clear and 
unequivocal answer as to whether the 
restructuring effort has been successful 
so fitf. 

Rather, what is evident from die 
evaluation results is that there are not 
only areas of success but thorny 
problems diat need to be redressed. 
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Undoubtably, the creatioii of a layer of 
support in the Central Office has 
&vorably impact^ <mi the schools. The 
atM^tioroi support which the schools 
have been given in the fonn of 
assistance &om the Management 
Specialist, the Director of Academics 
and the Director of Community Affiurs 
have proven critical to the schools. 
However, it is equally apparent that this 
support can be maximized by resolving 
some problems that currently exist 

First, there are feelings of 
dissonance among some members of the 
Central Office team widi respect to their 
enacted roles. The manner in which 
these roles have evolved, while certainly 
positive for the most part, also suggests 
that team members do not feel that a 
sense of empowerment and creativity 
inhere in their roles. Acknowledging 
that fx this restructuring t&ott to be 
successful, the roles foe all, rocludiog 
Central Office personnel as well as 
school personnel must be clear, 
unambiguous, and dynamic, the 
possibility that the Central Office team 
itsrlf might be experiencing some 
problems with its own definition must be 
looked at As we discussed in the 
previous chaypter, role dissonance and 
strain are normal occurrences in the 
eariy developmental stages of new 
org^iizational structures; consequently 
these findings are not unusual. 

Second, if the Central Office 
team is to be effective, tensions between 
itself and the local school sites must be 
redressed. Various members of the team 
alluded to the fact that they were not as 



involved in some schools as diey were 
with others because of difficulties with 
some school administrators. Each 
member on the Central Offi^ du^ 
t^m has a unique contributiijii to make 
in the restructuring initiative. As such 
therefore, it is difacult to envision how 
the ficagmentation of die support which 
flows from the Central Office to the 
schools can be effective. While the 
move towards site-autonomy is important 
and fundamental to the change proce», 
there has to be a balance between site 
ccmtrol and Central OMce oversight and 
responsibility. Fashioning this balance 
is crucial and seems to be important at 
this stage in the program as further 
evidenced by the fact that two schools 
opted not to cooperate with the 
evaluation. 

In ^te of these issues, the 
Quster Program has been successful in 
bringing about levels of i mp ro v ement in 
several problematic areas in the schools. 
While the majority of these problems 
have not been alleviated, some progress 
has been made. Specifically, most of 
the schools' administrators have noted 
that problems related to student and 
&cutty behscviors as well the physical 
facilities that existed prior to the Quster 
Initiative hscve improved. However for 
some schoc'ls, key facton that make for 
a viable instructional program have not 
been fully addressed through the Quster 
Program; for example, staffing, 
discipline, school management and staff 
attendance. When these results are 
coupled with the administrates' 
observations that several of the program 
components associated with the Quster 
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jiitiadve have not proven to be effective 
in their schools, the need to revisit from 
a programmatic point of view the way in 
effective which the restructuring effort is 
unfolding seems imperative. 

The need to have this done is 
strongly reinforced by the academic data 
which was presentai in this r^ort 
Inspite of the limitation associated with 
relying solely on standardized tests 
results, the trends which we have 
observed not only underscore the 
perceptions of the sdiool administrators, 
but are signals for us to closely look at 
how, and in what ways, the Ouster 
Program is impacting on the 
icstructioaai programs, anr*. liow we can 
strengthen that impact. While bringing 
about changes in the schools require 
dealing with a lot of issues which often 
times must be prioritized in order of 
importance, the increaang slippage in 
performance by most of the schools 
involved in the program suggests that 
curricular and instructicMial issues must 
be interrogated. It is very difficult to 
determine whether or not what we have 
se<^ in terms of the academic trends 
represent merely a temporary lag in 
performance. In other words as 
programs become fully implemented and 
change more grounded, the level of 
achievement is likely to catch up. But in 
the absence of this knowledge, the safest 
approach is to try to unravel the reasons 
for this slippage and address any 
problems that may have contributed to 
it 

Data which we have presented in 
this report suggest that the average 



classroom teacher is only marginally and 
tangentially involved in the process of 
change. A significant percentage of 
these teachers for example, stated diat 
dieir knowledge about shared dedsioa 
making was limited, and over 46% 
stated that the changes made in their 
schools as a result of the Ouster 
Program have had no impact on their 
classrooms, while 16% were undecided. 
Another third of these teachen stated 
that diey were not involved in any of the 
novel programs associated with the 
Ouster Program. a)w to bring about a 
meaningful incorporation of all the 
groups into the restructuring effort is a 
challenging task. The faculty cocps, 
parent corps and leadership teams are 
still in relative embryonic stages. It is 
possible that as these structures become 
more formalized, that the levd of 
tfyhi»r participation wiU improve. 
There is no doubt, however, that 
teachers view the concqiC of shared 
decision making as positive and see it as 
an opportunity for teachen to exesdse 
influence over the management of their 
schools. However, as the coocqA has 
not been fully rooted in the practices of 
most schools, it has not made a 
significant impact on the e3q)eiiences of 
the faculties. 

Questions regarding more 
opportunities for professional 
development are certainly worth raising 
at this point Administrators expressed 
only a moderate degree of satisfaction 
with the training which their staff and 
parents have received so far. As 
intimated when these results wenr. 
presented ia Oaptct 3, it is undear as 
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to whether or not adminisixators are 
asking for more training or different 
kinds of training. However, inespccdve 
of what the source of their dis s a t i i ^ fa c t ion 
is, expanded opportunities for 
professicNfial development must become 
a priority, especially with respect to 
instruction. If the Ouster Program is to 
bring about lasting and sustained changes 
in these schools then professional 
development must become an int^ral 
part of this process. 

Finally, some formal mechanism 
for determining accountability must be 
built into the overall plan for 
restructuring these schools. Issues 
pertaining to what is expected of the 
schools and the Central Office at the 



various j uncture' of this initiative should 
be clearly artico itcd. As David (1990) 
has pointed out, as districts move toward 
restructuring sdKX)ls in order to create a 
productive learning environment, they 
must restructure and establish 
mechanisms of accountability so that 
progress towards this goal is reflected. 
This is crucial because it alerts both the 
schools and the Central Office of 
successes as well as problems in a 
timely fashion. Where tfiere are 
problems, corrections can be made 
before the entire restructuring initiative 
is significantly weakened. 
Accountability cannot be ad hoc, but 
must be systematic and formalized so 
that a clear understanding of goals and 
expectations is achieve by all. 
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Qftestionnaires 



Cotnl Office staff 



DEPARTMENT NAME. 



Dear Central Office Personnel: 

You have been involved in the Ouster Program for the past three years. As part of our 
evaluation effort we would like to solicit from you information about your job and responsibiliucs and 
their impact on the school. 



At the beginnmg of your INVOLVEMENT in die 
Ouster Program were diere any clear guidelines as 
to what your duties and responsibilities were: 



[ ]YES 



I INO 



2. How did you envision yourself FUNCTIONING in 
the program: 



a. Thmkofdia ROLE you currently play. How 
different is this from the way you inidally 
envision it: 

[ ] 4 s Very DifTcrciit 
[ ]3 ^ Different 
[ ] 2 » Somewhat Different 
[ ] 1 Si Same 

b. If DIFFERENT would you rate this as being: 
[ ] positive [ 1 negative 

Please COMMENT: , 



Thank ycu for your Cooperation 

4. Please mdicate how INVOLVED you have been 
with EACH of the schools by using the following 
rating scale: 

4 » Very Involved 

3 3 Involved 

2 » Not Involved 

1 = Deflnitdy Not Involved 



Qeveland 
Morton 
. ISdi Ave 
Burnet 
Warren 



Central High 
Newton 
Beriiner 
Harold Wilson 
Quitman 



5. For schools that you have given a rating of 1 or 2, 
please provide us with some COMMENTS as to 
WHY. Identify EACH school and write comments 
next to it: 
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6. We would like you to rate how 

EFFECTIVE you feel you are in helping 
die schools to improve: 

[14s Very EffecdYe 

[ ] 3 = Eflledive 

Q think diere*s more that I can do) 

[ ] 2 Somewhat EffectiTe 

(I think there*s not much more I 
can do) 

( 1 1 = Not Effective 

I do not think there*s much that I 
can do to initiate improvement 



7. If you have check 1, 2, or 3 list three 
things you would like to see h appen in 
order to maximize your EFFECTIVENESS: 



8. How INVOLVED are you in the following Ouster 
initiatives: 

4 » Extensively Involved 
3 a Moderately Involved 
2 « Sliglitly Involved 
1 s Not Involved 



a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 



Princeton Training 
School-Based Management 
Mentoring for students 
Restructured Middle Grades 
Other (Please SPECIFY): 



9. If you have rated your involvement as Moderate, 
S&^itly or Not Involved, please provide us with 
some COMMENTS:^ - 
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10. TTiink of your role as both the ORIGINATOR of change from the Central Office as weU as, the PU^^^O^ 
of change to the schooh. Usmg the rating scale below choose the «ting that comes closest to your position. 

EXAMPLE: SAD [1] PI PI W [51 W Ul HAPPY 

If you are always sad this would be represenied by a rat^ ^^^^^^^I^^ 

wcHdd suggest iat you are somedmet SAD somc^ A seven would mdicate you are always 

HAPPY. 

Ori^nator of Change from Ceatrml Office 



Implementor 

Challenging 

Compliant 

Spontaneous 

Follower 

Problem Solver 

Non Decision Maker 

Empower 

Obstructor 

Loner 







1 


2 


a. 


Initiator 


[ ] 


[ ] 


b. 


Non-Challenging 


[ ] 


[ 1 


c. 


Creative 


[ ] 


[ ] 


d. 


Rigid 


[ ] 


[ ] 


e. 


Leader 


[ ] 


[ ] 


f. 


Problem Poser 


[ ] 


I 1 


S- 


Decision Maker 


[ ] 


[ ] 


h. 


Powerless 


[ I 


[ ] 


i. 


Facilitator 


[ ] 


[ ] 


j. 


TeamPl^fcc 


[ 1 


[ ] 



Purrcyor of Chanie to Schools 



a. 


Initiator 


1 

[ ] 1 


b. 


Noo-Cballeaging 


[ 1 1 


c. 


Creative 


[ ] 


d. 


Rigid 


[ ] 


e. 


Leader 


[ ] 


f. 


Problem Poser 


[ ] 


S- 


Decision Maker 


[ ] 


h. 


Powerless 


[ ] 


i. 


Facilitator 


[ ] 


j- 


Team Player 


[ ] 



Implementor 

Challenging 

Compliant 

Spontaneous 

Follower 

Problem Solver 

Non Decision Maker 

Empower 

Obstructor 

Lone 
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Newark Cluster Sdiool Nou-Instrnctional Questionnaire: 



SCHOOL NAME . • 

Dear Staff Members: 

Your school has been involved in the Ouster School Program for the past three As ^ 
of the ev^uLion process we would like to get your views and opimons about vanous aspects of 
s^l wl^ aJ^l^ Please DO NOT wnte your name 

on the questionnaire, aU questionnaires wiU be analyzed coUectively, 



Think yott for your coopcnUioo 



GENERAL BACKGROUND 

1. How many years have you been working in Ais 
school?: 

2. What is your current position?: 



3. Are you a member of the school's: 

a) Leadership Team: Yes No 

b) School In^wfovcment Team: Yes No 



If your schocd is isvotved hi school-based 
xMPti'^^* shared dedsionmaking, or leadership 
training please answer questions 4 througji 15 bdow. 
Use the rating scale betow to faidicate your agreement 
or disagreement with each statemenL 

5 « Stroogiy Agres 
4 « Agree 

3 m Neither Agree nor Disagree 
2 » Disagree 
1 ^ Strongly Disagree 



4. 



I bdieve diat shared decision making 
provides a good approach for nvddng 
decisions regarding routine school 
operations. 

I bdieve that shared decision making is 
a good approach for generating ideas to 
address unique problems which emerge 
during the year. 



7, 



10. 



11. 



I bdieve tiiiat shared decision making 
places principals m an unfur position widi 
respect to being hdd accountable for all 
aspects of a school's operation while at the 
same time being expected to share 
decision making prerogatives with staff. 

I fed that enthusiasm for the shared 
d^ision making concept on tiie part of 
this school has waned. 

I fed that the adoption of shared decision 
makmg has resulted in wider staff 
participation dian was the case before its 
implementation. 

I fed diat the adoption of school-hased 
management has resulted in tih<$ 
hnplcmeatation of signiiicantiy different 
school practices dian would otherwise 
have been the case. 



I fod that shared decision making is 
generally as effident a means of school 
opentk)ns as previous methods employed. 

My rdations with other memben of the 
f^Knilty & administration have become 
more friendly and open since our adoption 
of shared-decision making. 
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5»Stn»«ly Agree 4 = Agree 3 » NeiUicr Agree nr^ Diiagree 2 - Di^^ 1 - Strougl j Dfaagree 



SCHOOL-BASED MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 



12. 



13. 



14. 



15, 



I feel that the adoption of shared decision 
making has provided a better approach to 
die devdopment of solution strat^es to 
cope, widi problems that arise m this 
schools. 

I feel that the adoption of school-based 
ina i^ag Pim CT t has made my job easier. 

Sdiool-based nianag^J»«tf has exhibited 
the potential for improving the operation 
of most schools. 

School-based management should be 
extended to all schools. 



QUESTIONS 16 through 37 pertam to various aspects 
of your school. We would like your opinion about 
Aescthmgs, Please respond honestly to all questions. 
If you are unsure in your feelings about a question 
please write the letter 'U' for that question. Please 
DO NOT skip any question. Use the follcvnng guide 
to indicate your answer for each stateme n t. 

4 » Strongly Agrc* 

3 SB Agree 

2 =« Dbagree 

1 ai Strongly Di»igrce 

U = Uncertain 



16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 

2a 



The level of student misbehavior (e.g.» 
noise, fitting in the halls or cafeteria) in 
this school interferes with my woric* 

I have the support of the school 
administration in enforcing school rules. 

I feel safe coming to and going from this 
school. 

The staff of this school support and 
encourage each other at this school. 

There is a great deal of cooperative effort 
among the staff of this school. 



21. _ 

22. ^ 

23. . 

25. . 

26. . 

27. . 

28. , 

29, 

30. 

31. 
32. 
33. 

34. 

35. 
36. 
37. 



The staff of this school are recognized 
for a job well done, 

I have an adequate work space where I 
can work« 

Student behavior is generally positive in 
this school. 

Parents are involved in this school. 

I am optimistic that this school will 
improve. 

School personnel spend adequate time 
communicating with parents. 

This school is getting b^ter. 

This school seems like a big &mily, 
everyone is close and friendly. 

Goals and priorities for the school are 
dear. 

This school is concerned about students' 
social and emotional devdopmed. 

This school is dean and ord^riy. 

This school is effectivdy led. 

I usually look forward to eadi working 
day at this school. 

I now speixi more time working with the 
principal. 

I now fed more hopeful that things will 
get better in this school . 

The morale of this school h^a in4>roved. 



There arc now more opportunities for 
staff members to influence school policy. 



ERLC 
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nmtf ft'**"*' AifaninidBaton QnrsHflBraire; 



SCHOOL NAME, 



Dear Priodpals: 

As vou know your school has been involved in the Cluster Scbool Pro^ for the PJ^ej 
vean A^ of the evaluation we would like to get your view, and opinions about «P^f 
&^^ iieiJC«:t on your scbool. We are asking thai you respond h^y to 
KeTSTNOT write^ur namVTn the questionnaire, all questionnaires wiU be analyzed coUectivdy. 

Thuk you f or yoir coopcnlioa 



GENERAL BACKGROUND 



SHARED - DECISION MAKING 



2. 

3. 



GRADE LEVEL of school: 

[ ] Qemestary [ ] Middle [ ] High 

Student ENROLLMENT: 

a) Number of iMttuctioMl PERSONNEL: 



b) Number of No&»lMtcuctioiua TORSONNEL: 

\ x^\nm±m tbe extmt to which your school h — 

ptttictriated ia eKh of the fbllowiiic ACTIVmES . 
Use the foUowing ndsg scale: 

4 » Exleosve InnkrcsMot 
3 Moderate InvolveflMiit 
2 ^ £lisht Invohramnt 
i » No IttvoWciMnl 
9 « Not Applkable 

Princeton Tiaimnf 

SchooUBeMd Management or Sbnxed 
Decision Making(Facuity Cofps/Leiidcrahip 
Coipa 

Meniorittg Progtirai for students 

Leakknliip Team 

Faculty Corps 

^ Pa^Tst Corpi 

School Improvctflcnt Trtimug 



If your school is Involved in School-Based 
Management or Shared Decision Making, please 
answer QUESTIONS 6 through 18. Indicate the 
extent to ^ch you Agree or Disagree widi EACH of 
the following statements by using the following rating 
scale: 

5 Strongly Agr<ee 
4 ^ Agree 

3 « Ndtber Agree nor Disagree 
2 « Diasgrec 
1 « Sttroogly Disagree 



I believe that sl^ated-decisioa nsaldag 
provides a good appro(ach for maldag 
decisioBa regarding xnutise school 
operationa. 

I believe tihat shared-decisiott making is 
a good appfoach for gMccadng ideas to 
addreaa unique problens which eflMTgie 
during^ year. 

I believe thstt shared-decisiGa makiag 
ptaoM prindpala ia aa ttofair poeidoii 
widk reapect to being held acGouatabte 
fciT all aspects of a schooiU operalioa 
while at the same tine beiag expected 
to share dec!sio&*making pirerogativca 
with Staff. 

I feel that enthusiasm for shiiml^ 
dflcisiott making concept on the part of 
my staff has waoed. 
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SHAREIVDECISION MAKING; CONTINUED jj EFFECTIVENESS OF TRAINING 



5 » Stroo^iy Agree 
4 ^ Agree 

3 » Neither Agree nor Disagree 
2 » Disagree 
1 « Strongly Disagree 

10. I fod that die adoption of shaied-dedfioa 
makmg has resulted in wider staff 
peiticipation than was the case before its 
impiemeolation^ 

11. I fed that the adoption of 8chool*based 

managenieat has resulted in the 
istpleflieatation of significantly different 
school pnctices than would otherwise 
have been the case. 




Indicate the degree to whkh you are satisfied 
with the training which your staff and parents 
have received through the Cluster Piogxam: 



12. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



4 » Very Satisfied 
3 - Satisfied 
2 » Sonewtaal Satisfied 
1 » Distttisfied 



20. 



a) Y oursdf b) T eachers c) P atents 

list three aresa in which Hum tiaining has proven to 
be beneficial for your school. 



I fed that shared-decision making is as 
generally an efficient a means of school 
operation as previous methods employed. 



My relations with my staff have become 
more friendly and open since our adoption 
of shared-decision making. 

I feel that the adoption of shared-decision 
maUng has provided a better approach to 
tka^velopawfit of solution strategies to 
cope with ptobleau which exist at the 
ttevd. 



I fed diat die adoption of school-based 
management has made my job easier. 

School-based management has eochibited 

the potential for improvii^ the operation 
of moat schools. 

School-based managemeot should be 

fiTtriT^ to all schools. 

Are there areas into which you would like to see 
the pritt^ipka of school^baaed managemeat 
extoidedto: 



L 

m. 



21. 



How valuable are the following groups in helping 
your school to tun more efficiently. 

4 » Very Valuable 
3 Valuable 
2 « Somewiiai Valuabk 
1 » Not Valuable 

9 » Groupa AKE NOT properly f omsad in my 



l>y H« ^ T T^m - School Imptovemeat 

b) Faculty Corps 



c) 



Parent Corps 



22. What improvements (if any) have you seen in your 
school which yoo can attribute to your school's 
participation in the Cluster Program. 



23. Briefly describe what the Qttster concept has meant 
to you. 
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OUEynONS 24 through 27 pertain to changes in the school that can be attributed to the sdiool*s 
involvement in the Cluster Program. If you are a new Administrator in this scfaoo. , you may ^^^^ 
oZ school persomiel who were in the school before the Cl«ter im^ve K you consult with any 
school personnel please place a CHECKMARK in the appropnate BOX or BOXES. 

a) [ ] Consulted with vice principals. 

b) [ 1 Consulted with members of the feculty. 

c) [] Consulted with otfiers: Specify — 



CHANGES IN SCHOOL 



24. For each of the following SERVICES «*ich die 
Central Office* offera you through the Cluster 
Program indicOe a) how helpful this has been to 
your and your school and b) LIST throe aress in 
which this has aided your school. Please use the 
Helpfiihiess rating scale below. 

4 - Very Helpful 
3 - Helpful 
2 « Not Helpful 
1 « Ddinitely Not Helpful 
9 a NO NEED to seek tt.«iiitanfe 



a) 

1. 
2. 
3. 



c) 
1. 
2. 
3. 



Administrator 




Director of Coaununity Af&ics 



Assistant Executive Superisteadent 



25. What were some of the problems Of any) tiiis school 
fiiced prior to its involvement in the cluster 
initiative? For EACH problem indicate what its 
status ciuieatly is by using the guide bdow. 

4 » Haa Disappeared 

3 . Exits to the Same as Before 

2« Hm gottea Better but StiO Exits 

1 m DoM Not Appear to have a Solutioa 



[] IPROBLEMl: 



[] PROBLEM 2: 



[] PROBLEMS: 



[] PROBLEM 4:^ 



[ ] PROBLEM 5: 



ERIC 
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CHANGES IN SCHOOL: CONTINTJED 



26. There are some changes that have occurred in moat of 
the cluster schoola* Using the rating scale below, 
indicate how Effective you feel these changes are in 
helping yoor school function more EfBdently* 

4 » Very Effective 
3 s Effedivt 
2 « SooM What Effective 
1 « Very Ineffective 
9 » Not Applicable to my sdiool 



a) 

b) 
c) 
d) 
c) 
f) 
2) 

b) 

i) 
j) 
k) 

1) 



Departmentalization (Middle Grades - 
Other Grades) 

All-Day Kindergarten 

Non-Graded Primary Gradea 

School-Based Management 

f ^^^u^ firom Outside Collaborators 

^ Cooperative Learning 

nnarr Frl ^^^^'^T ^^'^tween Wrme ntary 
'ami ffi^ Schools 

Closer Relationship between School and 
'central Office 

_ Cities - in School 

Alternative Education Program 



Leadership/School Improvmeat Team 
Training 



Other (SPECIFY):^ 



27* For any of the changes you many have rated 
Somewhat Ineffective or Very Ineffective i^caie 
provide us with comments as to why this has not 
worked in your school. 



a) Departmentalization: 



b) All'Day Kindergarten: 



c) School-Based Management:^ 
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CHANGES IN SCHOOL: CONTINUED 




f) Closer RelfidoDship between School and Ceottal 
Office: 



e) Cooperative Lea rning : 



g) Clofer Relationship between Hig^ School and 
Elemeataiy Schools: 



h) OTHERS: 
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We would like to get your opmk,n.bo«t.evend«pect. of ^ ^J^^Tl ^^^?JS 

DONOrSKffmquMtion. Use the foUowing guide to indicate your .niwcr 

4 « Strongly Agree 

3 - Agree 

2 a Disagree 

1 m Strongly Disagree 

U m Unsure 



SCHOOL CLIMATE 



1 28. 


Tbim it coopentioii throu^oQt tfait 


41. 




idiooL 


42. 




1 ^* 


PireoU are involved in school. 




1 30. 


T aM nniiTntctic thflt thi« SChOOl wUl 


43. 




improve. 




1 ^ — 


School nenonnel spend adeqiiitft time 


44. 




conunonicaiing with ptrealt. 


4S 

^^^^^^^ 


1 32* 


TM^m ftnd Mients SDCod time worldng 






togedier. 


46 


1 1^ 


Teidiecf in this school are making a 




" diffacace in the Uvea of stodenis. 






1 — 


ThiA M^ioot iM settin£ better. 




1 35. 


Stndeaia fed safe coming to and going 


^O. ^^^^^^^ 


frrai Aia school. 




1 36, 


This sdiool seems liken big femily. 


49. . 


everyone is cUm and ftieadly. 




1 37- _ 


Gosils and priorities for the school axe 


50. 




clear. 




1 38- _ 


Putats ace well-infonned of tiieir 


51. 




childraa's progress. 




1 39. _ 


This school is concerned about students' 


52. 


social and emotional developmeal. 




1 — 


ParenU are able to communicate about the 


53. 


running of the school. 





lUs school is cleaa and orderiy« 

Vloleoce in this school is not one of my 
concerns. 

Teachers in this school really care about 
their students. 

I am highly visible throughout this school. 

Most parents would rate this school aa 
superior. 

Most parents are involved in an over-all 
home and school support n^woric 

Tencheit receive the support of parents for 
die woric diqf do. 

Tenchers receive the support of the school 
administration in enforcing sdiool rulea. 

Teadiers make n conscious effort to 
ooocdinate their teaching with eadi other. 

Staff members support and eacoursige each 
odier al this school. 

There is n great deal of cooperative effort 
staff mecibecs. 

Staff members are recognized for a job 
well done, 

I tequixe and regulariy review lesson 
plans. 



ERIC 



4 - strongly Agrt. 3 - Agr« 2 - Disagr- 1 - Strongly Disagrtt U-Un«r. 

''94 BESTWYflVMHE 



SCHOOL CUMATE: CONTINUED 



54. , 

55. 
56. 

57. 
58. 

59. 
60. 



I fiequeatly communicate with individual 
teachcn about dieir lespontibility in 
relation to student achievemeal« 

Supemiion is directed ai uistniction« 

I review and inteipcet test results with and 
for the fiKulty. 

I TnirtrT¥*^H the needs of my fi^mlty. 

Tcachen in this school are provided widi 
adfq^jft**^ feedback concerning thdr 
professional performance. 

Student bduvior is geiK^y positive in 
this school. 

I make frequent classroom observations. 



61. 



62. 



63. 



64. 



65. 



I try to be active in securing resources and 
promoting staff development for the 
faulty. 

I use test results to recommerd 
modifications or changes in the 
instructional program. 

The scbooFs communication network is 
open to effective two-way exchanges 
omnttg administrators and teachers. 

At my initiative, teachers work together to 
effectively coordinate the instructional 
program within and between grades. 

I am confident in my ability to effectively 
lead this school. 




Newaik Cluster School Tc&cfacr Qo c rt o nmiir e: 1992 



SCHOOL NAME_ 



Dear Faculty Members: 

Your school has besfl involved in the Ouster School As part 

ot the evaluation process we would like to get your views and opinions about vanous aspect of this 
^S^L aJ^^ you respond hoiLlyto each question. Please DO NOT write your nai^ 

on the questionnaire, aU questionnaires will be analyzed coUectively- 



Thank you for yoir coopcratkm 



GENERAL BACKGROUND 



1. What is your gender: 
Male Female 

2. With which ethnic group do yow identify: 

a) Afncan-American 

b) Asian 

c) Hispanic 
Nadve Americaa 

e) White 

f) Other 

3« How many yean have you been te a ching : 
In current school Overall__ 



4« What is your current position: 

a) Sdf*con2ained classioom teacher 

b) Depaxtmeatalized classroom teacher 

c) Special subject (e-g-, music, art, computer, etc.) 

d) Chapter 1/Basic Skills 
c) Klingual teacher 

f) Special Education 

g) Reading, madi, or cotriculam 
coordinator/chairpexson 

h) Other (Please specify below): 



5. What is Ae highest level of fonnaleducadon that you 
have completed? 

a) Bachelor's degree 

b) Master^s degree 

c) Master's +15crediu 

d) Master's +30 crediti 

e) Master's +45 credito 

f) Doctorate 

^ Odier (Please Specify): 



6. What grade<8) are you teadung this yean 



a) Ptd-K 

b) Kindergarten 

c) 1st 

d) 2nd 

e) 3fd 
Q 4di 

g) 5th 

h) 6(h 



i) 7th 

j) 8lfa 

k) 9th 

1) lOdi 
m) nth 

n) 12th 

o) ttCigraded 

p) Special Ed. 



7. How many students do you have in your class: 
(Ekmentaiy Schools ONLY) 

8* \ie you a member of dae school's: 

a) Leadership team: YES NO 

b) Teadier/Faculty Corp: YES NO 

c) School Improvement: YES NO 
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9. Please indicate whether or not you are involved in any of the following progiams 

YES NO 

a) All-day Kindergarten 

b) Non-ijraded primary unit 

c) Restructured middle grades 

d) Integrated science and math program 

e) Berliner School: 

Alternative school for 7tfi & 8th grade — — 

f) Central Hi^ School: 

Alternative program for 9R and lOR 

g) Central Hij^ Sc^iool: Honors program 

h) Extended day program for homeless children 

i) Cooperative learning in the class 

j) Teadiar professional development project 

k) Teacher for SdK)ol-Based Management and 

Shared Decision Making 

1) School Improvement Training (Skinners) 

m) Other (Please Specify): 
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If your school is involved in school-based managemcal, shared decision making, or leadership training please 
answer questions 10 through 21 below. 

If you DO NOT fed that you blow enough about SBM to answer most of the questions put a checlmark in the 
following box and GO TO question 22. [ ] 

If you feel you can answers most of the questions use the rating scale below to indicate your agreement or 
disagreement with each statement. 

5 » Strongly Agree 
4 « Agree 

3 s Ndtber Agree nor Disagree 

2 s Disagree 

1 at Strongly Disagree 



r 



SCHOOL-BASED MANAGEMENT PROGRAM 



10. 



IL 



12. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



I believe that shared decision making 
provides s good approach for making 
decisions regarding routine school 
opeaUiona. 

I beUeve that shared decision making is a 
good approach for generating ideas to 
address muque problems which emerge 
during d^ year. 

I believe thai shared decision making places 
priiyiprl* in an mMx positk>n widi respect 
to beiag held acconitfaUe for all aspects of 
a s(Aool*8 operation while at die same time 
beiag eqwcted to share decision suddng 
prorogadves widi staff. 

I fed that eadiusiasm for the shared 
decision making concept on the part of this 
school has waned. 

I foel that die adoption of shared decision 
iF*\king has resolted in ^^nder staff 
petdcipation than was die case before its 
im{rieaMitation« 

I feel diat die adoption of school-based 
manigemeot has resulted in the 
implementation of significantly diffeieat 
sv Hool pcactioes dian would odierwise have 
been the case. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



19. 



20. 



21. 



I feel tiiat shared decision making is 
generally as efficient a means of school 
operations as previous mediods employed* 



My relations with other members of die 
gKnihy & administration have become more 
friendly and open since our adoption of 
ihared-dedsion maidng. 



I fed dual the adoption of shsred dedsion 
making has provided a better spproach to 
die development of solution stiategies to 
oope. 

I feel diat die adoption of school-based 
msnagement has made my job easier. 

School-based management has exhibited the 
potential for improving die opetation of 
most schools. 



School-based management should be 
extended to all schools. 




ERLC 
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OUESTIONS22througb62pertaintovariou»a8pect8ofyoursch^ We Mwild like your opuuoB 

about Sese things. Please respond honestly to aU quesdoni. ^ ^Z^^ ^ ^^t^T. 
zZ^n pSwtite (he letS "U" for that question. Please DO NOT skip any quesUon. Use the 
following guide to indicate your answer for each statement 



4 ' Strongly Agre« 

3 ^ kgctt 

2 » Disagree 

1 » Strongly DUagree 

UaUocertain 



SCHOOL CLIMATE 



22. ^ 

23. ^ 

25. . 

26. , 

27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 



My soccets or fiulure at a teacher is due 
primarily to fiMtors beyond my control. 

The levd of stuctent misbehavior (e.g., 
noise, fighting in the halls or cafeteria) in 
tfaia ichool interferea with my teaching. 

i imve the support of the school 
administralaoa in enforcing school rules. 

I feel safe coming to and going from this 
scfaooL 

I mriOB a oonsdoua effort to coordinate my 
ttt^iag with what occurs at other grade 



Staff members support and encourage eadi 
odier as diis school. 

There is a great deal of cooperative effort 
amntij stsff mcfflben. 

Staff members are recognized for a job 
well done, 

I have an adequate work sp«ce where I 
can work. 

I have necessary basic matfrials (e.g., 
textbooks and supplies) for my tewing. 

My classroom is clean. 

My classroom has broken windows. 

My classroom has chipped and peeling 
paint. 



35. 



36, 



37. 



38. 



39. 



45. 



On a typical day, my classroom is seldom 
disrupted by sOident misbehavior. 

On a typical day, my classroom is often 
disrupted by announcements, messesgen 
from the office, students coming in tardy, 
2K)ise in die haUway, etc. 

I have had to spend my own money for 
school supplies and materials. 

Hie principal requires ani regulariy 
reviews lesson plans. 

Ihe principal firequently communicates to 
ittfividual teachers dieir rei^nsibility in 
relation to student achievement. 

There is clear, strong, centralized 
ingtmctfonal Ira^Ur^^T:* from the principal 
in this school. 

Supervision is directed at instroction. 



The principal reviews and interpret teat 
restttta widi and for die faulty. 

The sdiooFs adminiatrators understand the 
needa of teachers. 

Teachers in diia school are provided widi 
adequate feedback ccacetnisg thdr 
professional perfbrmanse. 

Student behavior is generally positive in 
this school. 



41 ^ 
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;S7 COPY AVI 



4 - strongly Agm 3 - Agm 2 - Diaagwe I - Strongly Disagree U - Uncertain 







SCHOOL CLIMATE: CONTINUED B 


• 1 


46. 


The princiiMi makes firequent cUsnoom 
" obMTvatioBS. 


54. 


Teadien and parents spend time woridng 
" together. 




47. 


Tho principal if very acdve in securins 
retouroet and promoting staff devdopmcot 
for the fiKulty. 


55. 

56. 


Tm/<Ium in thta adttKll am m 

" diffocaoe in the livea of students. 
_ Tliia sdiool is getting better. 


• 


48. 


Tlie principal luea test resulu to 
recommend modifications or changes in tbe 
inftnicdonal program. 


57. _ 


This school seems like a big £uni!y, 
everyone is close and friendly. 


• 


49. 


The school's communicatiott netwoiic is 
ooen to effective two-way exchanges 
among admimstrators and teachers. 


58. 

59. 


Goals and priorities for the school are 
clear. 

Parents are weU-infbrmed of their 


• 


50. 


At tbe principal's initiative, teachers woric 
~ together to effectively coordinate the 

itif^yTKii^Tfi program within and between 
gradea* 


60. 


children's progress. 

Hiis school is concerned about students' 
social and emotional development. 




51. 


rants are involved in this school. 




Puents are able to communicate about tbe 
running of the schocrf. 


• 


52. 


I am optimistic that diia school will 
improve* 


62. 


This school is clean and ordedy. 


• 


53. _ 


School personnel spend adequate time 


63- __ 


Tlus school is effectivdy led. 
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QUESTIONS 63 through 79 are asking you to compare your experiences in your school BEFORE the Ouster 
Program and your experiences NOW. The Cluster Program wa» initiated in 1989. If you are a new member to the 
faculty and are unable to respond please denote this by placing a CHECKMARK in the following box. [ ] 

Please answer aU question honestly. If you are unsure in your feelings about a question please write the letta 
•U" fbr that question. Please DO NOT skip any question. Use the foUowing guide to indicate your answer for each 
statement 

4 « Strooxly Agree 

3 » Agree 

2 » Disagree 

1 > Strongly Disagree 

U SB Uncertain 



EXPERIENCES BEFORE CLUSTER PROGRAM AND NOW 


64. 


Theie are now more disruptions to my 
tsadiing. 


73. 


T fu^tir QT AnH fw\i*P tlTn# ill TTIACtUiffS 

during school. 


65. 


Hiere are now more opportunities for 
teachers to influence school policy. | 


74. 


I now spend more tune m meeimgs oui 
of school. 


66. 


Staff devdopmeot is noi^ more J 
responaive to teachers' needs. 


75. 


• 

I now spend more time working with 
other teachers. 


67. 


There are now more informal occasions 
for parents and teachers to talk. 


76. 


I now spend more time working with the 
principal. 


68. 


The principal spends more tune now 
seddng teachers' opinions. 


77. 


I usually look forward to each worldng 
day at this sdKX>L 


69. 


I now spend more time preparing for 
teaching. 


78. 


I now feel more hopeful that things will 
gel better in this school. 


70, 

71. _ 


I now spend more true teaching in my 
datt. 

I now spend more time helping individual 
students. 


79. 
80. 


Hie changes made since the Cluster 
Schools program was implemented have 
had no effect on my classroom. 

Hie morale of this sdiool has improved. 


1 


I now spend more time on administrative 
work. 
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Parent Ferccptioa luyentory: Cluster Sdioote Program 



SCHOOL NAME 



Dear Parent or Guardian: 

Your child's school has beeb involved in a special program (The Ouster School Program)for 
the oast three years. Wewoddliketoget Your view, and opinions about several aspects of this school. 
We^S^u to respond honesUy to all question.. Please DO NOT write your name on the 
questionnaire. 

Tteak you for your Cooperation 



PLEASE place a CHECKMARK in the appropriate 
BOX for questions 1-3. 



What is your RELATIONSHIP to the student 
who attend, this school: 



3. 



[] Mother 
[] Father 
[] Stepmother 
n Stepfiifaer 
[ ] Grandmotfaer 
[] Graod&ther 



[] Aunt 
Uncle 
[] Guardian 
[ ] Other Relative 
[] Other Describe 



PLEASE use the GUIDE which Follow. EACH 
Statoncnt to Indicate your Answer for QUESTIONS 
4-8. 



Families are in CONTACT with the school in 
different ways. Please use the following guide 
(to answer EACH statement) to tell if you have 
done any of theu things tbt. year: 



4 « Many Time. 
3 « 1-2 Time. 
2 « Not Yet 
1 » Never Do 



How many CHILDREN firom your femily GO 
TO dii. sdiool thi. year: 



[]One 
llTwo 
[ ] Three 



[IFour 
[ ] Five 
[ ] Or More 



What GRADES are they in? (If you have more 
than one diild attending this school please 
check a grade for EACH child): 



[]Pre-K 

[ 1 Kmdergarten 

[list 

[12nd 



[]3rd 
[]4th 
[15th 
[] Other 



a. 

b. 
c. 
d. 



Talk with teacher at school. 

Talk to teadier on phone. 

Go to FTA/FTO meetings. 

Go to special event, at die 
school. 



5. Schools CONTACT families in different ways. 
Please use the following guide to tell if Ac school 
has done theM things diis year and how well: 



3 « School Doci this Very Wdl now 
2 > SOkxA Does this but Cotdd Do Better 
1 s School DoM NOT Do this 



Tells me how my child is doing in 
school. 



e. 



f. 



1. 



Tells me what skills my child needs 
to learn each year. 

Explain how to check my child's 
homework. 

Give me ideas of how to help my 
child at home. 

Ask me to volunteer fot a few hours 
at school. 

Send home dear notices that can be 
read. 

Invite me to programs at die sdiooL 



Has a parent-teacher conference with 
me. 

Send home timely announcements of 
meetings. 

Keep me informed of diffierent 
educational programs within the 
school. 



6. COMMUNICATION with the school. Please use 
the following guide to tell if you Agree or Disagree 
with diese things: 

5 » Strongly Agree 
4 m Agree 

3 « Neither Agree nor Disagree 
2 » DIsifree 
1 m Strongly Disagree 

^ I am able to arrange a conference with 

my child's teacher to discuss his school 
progress. 

b. The school has kept me informed of 

the Ouster School Program in my 
child's school. 



c. 



I understand what die Ouster School 
Program wants to accomplish. 



Parental INVOLVEMENT widi the school. Please 
use die following guide to tell if the sdiool has done 
these things: 

5 » Strongly Agree 
4 » Agree 

3 » Neither Agree nor Disagree 

2 a* Disagree 

1 » Strongly Disagree 



I aua encouraged to volunteer my 

services to tfie sdiool. 

It is easy to arrange to visit die school 

to d uM jk on my diild's progress* 

c. Parental conferences and PTA meetings 

are a major priority. 



c 
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Ehiriag all of the past school year the school 
CONTACTS you for different reasons. Please use the 
following guide to tell bow many times they have 
done these things: 

4 » Morel1iui4Ttiiief 
3 » 3or 4Tlmei 
2 » lor 2Tinitf 
1 « None 



To talk about how your child was doing 
in scboolwork« 



b. 



c. 



e. 



h. 



J. 



To talk about problems with your chJld^s 
^jefaavior at school. 

To talk about your child's attendance 
record. 

To talk about the courses or programs 
your child was currently taking. 

To talk about the courses or program 
jour diild would be taking the next year. 

To talk about placing your child in 
special courses or programs. 

To ask you to help with school fund 
raisuig activitiee. 

To get information from you such as 
your address or work telephone number. 

To ask you to do volunteer work such u 
supervising lunch, helping in classrooms 
or with field trips. 

Other rt^ns (Comment Bdow): 



9. ArcyouaMEMBERof die Parent Corp in this 
school: 

YES [] NO II 

10. If YES, how many training sessions have you 
attended: 

11. How HELPFUI. have you found die training to 
be: 

[] Very Helpful 

[] Helpful 

II NotHelpfol 

[j Defiritdy Not Helpful 

12. Can yovA think of THREE AREAS in which the 
training has been helpfol to you: 



1. 



13.. If you have NOT BENEFriTED firom the 
training please provide us with some 
COMMENTS as to WHY: 



14. What arc some of the ACTIVmES you have 
engaged in as a MEMBER of the Parent Corp: 



ERIC 
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15. During all of the past school year, did you do any 
of the following at your school: 

au Belong to a parent-teacher organization: 

[] YES [1 NO 

Attend meetings of a parent-teacher 
organization: 

[JYES [1 NO 

c. Take part in the activities of a parrat-teacher 
organization: 

[] YES [] NO 

d. Volunteer to help out at ±e sdiool: 
U YES [1 NO 



e. Belong to any other organization, such as a 
neighborhood or rdigious organization^ where 
other parent! from your child's school also 
bdonged: 

U YES 11 NO 



16. We would like to get your opinion about several 
aspects of your child's school. PLEASE respond 
honesdy to all queitiont. If you are UNSURE in 
your feelings about a question please put die letter 
'U* for diat question^ Please DO NOT SKIP a 
question. Use die following guide to indicate if 
you Disagree or Agree with these diings: 

4 » Strongly Disagree 

3 » Agree 

2 ^ Disagree 

1 » Strongly Disagree 

U » Unsure 



There is cooperation throuj^out tiiis 
school. 



b. 
c. 



Parents are involved in this school. 

I am optimistic that this school will 
improve. 



d. 



e. 



h. 



nt 
n. 

0. 



t. 



School personnel spend adequate 
communicating with parents. 

Teachers and parents spend time 
working together. 

Teachers in diis school are making a 
difference in the lives of students. 

TUs sdKM)! is getting better. 

Students fed safe coming to and 
going fi?om this school. 

This school seems like a big funily, 
everyone is close and friendly. 

Goals and priorities for the school 
are clear. 

Parents are well-informed of their 
children's progress. 

This school is concerned about 
students* social and emotional 
development 

Parents are able to conununirate 
about the running of die sdiool. 

This sdiool is clean and ordcriy. 

Violence in diis school is not one of 
my concerns. 

Teachers in diis school really care 
about their students. 

The princinid is hi|^y visible 
throttj^iout this school. 

Most parents would rate diis school 
as superior. 

Most parents are involved in an 
over all home and school support 
network. 

Teachers receive a great deal of 
support from parents for die work 
they do. 
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Appendix C 

Achievement Profile for Cluster Schools 
1988-1992 
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